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MANFRED : 

A DRAMATIC POEM. 



introduction to Aantred* 

Thb overwrought mental excitement from which Lord 
Byron was suffering when he eave birth to the Third 
Canto of the *' Childe Harold," also produced '' Manfred." 
He wrote to his publisher from Venice in the early part 
of x8i7 : — ** I forgot to mention to you that a kmd of 
poem in dialogue (in blank verse) or drama, from which 
* The Incantation ' is an extract, begun last summer in 
Switzerland, is finished. It is in three acts ; but of a 
very wild, metaphysical, and inexplicable kind. Al- 
ra9st all the persons— but two or three — are spirits 
of' the earth and air, or the waters ; the scene is 
in the Alps; the hero a kind of magician, who is tor- 
mented by a species of remorse, the cause of which is 
left half unexplained. He wanders about invoking 
these spirits, which appear to him, and are of no use ; 
he at last goes to the very abode of the Evil Principle 
in pro^a ^rsona^ to evocate a ghost, which appears, 
and gives him an ambiguous and disagreeable answer ; 
and in the Third Act he is found by his attendants 
dying in a tower, where he had studied his art. You 
may perceive b^r this outline that I have no great 
opinion of this piece of fantasy ; but I have at least 
rendered it qttite impossible for the stage, for which 
my intercourse with Drury Lane has given me the 
greatest contempt.'* 

The Third Act of this dramatic poem was written at 
Venice, when Lord Kyron was worn-out both bodily 
and mentally. The manuscript was fortunately ordered 
to be submitted to Mr Gifford, who condemned it as 
feeble in execution, and unworthy of the first two Acts. 
It was therefore in greater part re-written, and '* Man- 
fred " in its present state will be ranked very high among 
the poet's works. Although Byron had never read 
Goetne*s Faust (having, indeed, no knowledge of Ger- 
man), he had heard extracts from it translated by Monk 
Lewis, and his powers of assimilation and \xt\c.q>\\s£\q\^.'& 
reproduction were wonderful. TYie g;ceax Cjercnaxv v'^*'^'* 



....^ lb la yiKJUH 

shall see ** Manfred" and "Sardanapalus" 
the stage sooner than some of the dramas 
written by poets for representation, which 1 
the chances of success that the prestige of g 
can give, but have narrowly escaped entire 1 



DramatiB t>ct6onx. 



Manfred. 
Chamois Hunter. 
Abbot of St Maurice. 
Manuel. 
Herman. 

Witch of the Alps. 
Arimanes. 
Nemesis. 
The Destinies. 
Spirits, &c. 



rke Scene of the Drama is amongst the Higher Alpt 
—partly in the Castle of Man/red^ and partly in 
the Mountains. 



MANFRED; 



acta. 

Scene I. — Manfred alone, — Scene^ a Gothic 
Gallery, — Time^ Midnighl, 

Man. The lamp must be replenished, but 
even then 
It will not burn so long as I must watch : 
My slumbers — if I slumber — ^are not sleep, 
But a continuance of enduring thought, 
Which then I can resist not : in my heart 
There is a vigil, and these eyes but close 
To look within ; and yet I live, and bear 
The aspect and the form of breathing men. 
But grief should be the instructor of the wise ; 
Sorrow is knowledge : they who know the most 
Must mourn the deepest o'er the fatal truth. 
The Tree of Knowledge is not that of Life. 
Philosophy and science, and the springs 
Of wonder, and the wisdom of the world, 
I have essay'd, and in my mind there is 
A power to make these subject to itself — 
But they avail not : I have done men good, 
And I have met with good even among men — > 
But this avail'd not : I have had my foes, 
And none have baffled, many fallen before me — 
But this avail'd not : — Good, or evvV, Vd^, 



14 MANFRED. act i. 

Poweis, poEsions, all I see in other beings, 
Have been to me as rain unto the sands, 
Since that all-nameless hour. I have nodrmd. 
And Teel the cuse to have aa natural fear, 
Nor fiuilcring throb, that beats with hopes or 

Oi lurking love of something on the eaith. 

Mysletious Agency 1 
^'tf sjiirits of the unbounded Universe 1 
Whom 1 have sought in daiknessand in light — 
Ye, who do compass earth about, and dwell 
In subtler essence — ye, to whom the tops 
Of mountains inaccessible arc haunts, 
And earth's and ocean's caves familiar things — 
I call upon ye by the viTilten charm 
Whichgives me power upon you — Rise! Appear! 
\A pausi. 
They come not yet.— Now by the voice of him 
Who is the first among you — by this iign, 
Which makes you tremble — by the claims of him 

Who is undying, — Rise! Appear! Appear! 

\_A pause. 
If it be so — Spirits of earth and air. 
Ye shall not Ihus elude me : by a power, 
Deeper than all yet urged, a tymnt-spell. 
Which had its birthphice in a star condemn'd. 
The burning wreck of a deniolish'd world, 
A wandering hell in the eternal space i 
Uy the strong curse which is upon my soul, 
'the thoughts which is within ine and around me, 
I do compel ye to my will. — Appear ! 

\A star is seen at the darktr end of the 

,^1/ery : it is stationary ; and a voice 

is heard singing. 



sc. I. MANFRED. 15 

First Spirit. 

Mortal ! to thy bidding bow*d, 
From my mansion in the cloud, 
Which the breath of twilight builds, 
And the summer's sunset gilds 
With the azure and vermiUon, 
Which is mix'd for my pavilion ; 
Though thy quest may be forbidden, 
On a star-beam I have ridden : 
To thine adjuration bow*d, 
Mortal — ^be thy wish avowed ! 

Voice of the Second Spirit. 

Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains ; 

.They crown'd him long ago 
On a throne of rocks, in a robe of clouds. 

With a diadem of snow. 
Around his waist are forests braced, 

The Avalanche in his hand ; 
But ere it fall, that thundering ball 

Must pause for my command. 
The Glacier's cold and restless mass 

Moves onward day by day ; 
But I am he who bids it pass, 

Or with its ice delay. 
I am the spirit of the place, 

Could make the mountain bow 
And quiver to his cavern'd base — 

And what with me would'st Thou ? 

Voice of the Third Spirit. 
In the blue depth of the waters, 

Where the wave hath i\o s\fite.» 
Where the wind is a strangei. 

And the sea-snake halYv \\^e. 



i 



i6 MANFJiED. ' 

Where the Mermaid is decking 

Her green hair with shells, 
Like the storm on the surface 

Came (he sound of thy spells ; 
O'er my calm Hall of Coral 

The deep echo roU'd — 
To the Spirit of Ocean 

Thy wishes unfold ! 

Fourth Spirit, 
Where the slumbering earlhqunke 

I,ics pillow'd on fire. 
And the lakes of bitumen 



Strike deep in Ihe cardi. 
As Iheir summits to heaven 

Shoot soaringly forlli ; 
I have quitted my birthplace, 

Thy bidding to bide — 
Tliy spell halh subdued me, 

Thy will be my guide ! 

Fifth Spirit. 
I am the Rider of ihe wind, 

The Stirrer of the slorm ; 
The hurricane I left behind 

Is yet with lightning warm ; 
To speed to thee, o'er shore and sea 

I swept upon the blast : 
The fleet I met saii'd well, and yet 

'T will sink ere night be past. 
Sixth Spirit. 



sc. I. MANFRED, 17 

Seventh Spirit. 

The star which rules thy destiny 

Was ruled, ere earth began, by me : 

It was a world as fresh and fair 

As e*er revolved round sun in air ; 

Its course was free and regular. 

Space bosom'd not a lovelier star. 

The hour arrived — and it became 

A wandering mass of shapeless flame, 

A pathless comet, and a curse. 

The menace of the universe ; 

Still rolling on with innate force. 

Without a sphere, without a course, 

A bright deformity on high. 

The monster of the upper sky ! 

And thou ! beneath its influence born — 

Thou worm I whom I obey and scorn — 

Forced by a power (which is not thine, 

And lent thee but to make thee mine) 

For this brief moment to descend. 

Where these weak spirits round thee bend 

And parley with a thing like thee — 

What would'st thou. Child of Clay I with me ? 

The Seven Spirits. 

Earth, ocean, air, night, mountains, winds, thy 
star. 
Are at thy beck and bidding, Child of Clay! 
Before thee at thy quest their spirits are — 
What would'st thou with us, son of mortals 
— say? 

Man, Forgetfiilness 

First Spirit, Of what — ol viVom— ^3cv^ 

why} 
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« «Tuuie, or portion' 

Which shall control the elements, 
We are the doniinators,>— each and 
These shall be thine. 

Man, Oblivion, sell 

Can ye not wring from out the hid( 
Ye oifer so profusely what I ask ? 

S^riU It is not in our essence, ii 
But — thou may'st die. 

Mutu Will death bestow 

Spirit* We are immortal, €md do i 
We are eternal ; and to us the past 
Is, as the future, present. Art thou 

Man, Ye mock me — but the pov 
brought ye here 
Hathmadeyoumine. Slaves, scoffnoti 
The mind, the spirit, the Prometheai 
The lightning of my being, is as brig 
Pervading, and far darting as your m 
And shall nr»> --:-'' • 



MANFRED. 19 

m, I then have called ye from your realms 

in vain ; 
innot, or ye will not, aid me. 
irit, ^ Say, 

t we possess we oflfer ; it is thine : 
ink ere thou dismiss us ; ask again ; 
dom, and sway, and strength, and length 

of days 

in. Accursed I what have I to do vrith days? 

are too long already. — Hence — begone ! 

irit. Yet pause : being here, our will would 

do thee service : 
ink thee, is there then no other gift 
:h we can make not worthless in thine eyes? 
m. No, none : yet stay — one moment, ere 

we part, 
aid behold ye face to face. I hear 
voices, sweet and melancholy sounds, 
lusic on the waters ; and I see 
steady aspect of a clear large star ; 
iothing more. Approach me as ye are, 
le, or all, in your accustom'd forms. 
irit. We have no forms, beyond the 

elements 
hich we are the mind and principle : 
:hoose a form — in that we will appear. 
%n, I have no choice; there is no form 

on earth 
ous or beautiful to me. Let him, 
is most powerful of ye, take such aspect 
nto him may seem most fitting — Come ! 
venth Spirit, {^Appearing in ikt sKa^e oj 

a beautiful female figure^ ^^^^ \ 
7H, Oh God I if it be t\iM%, a.ti^ tKou 
ot a madness and a mocV^t>f, 



* MANFRED. act i. 

l" Ni(^ fac MOM happy. I will claip thee, 
', (v1 ■« apla will be 

My heart is crush'd I 

' jf (wfry u liun/ in /Af /tuinlaHen vAick 

>//«*-.. 1' 
V> tiwf) th« noon li on the wave, 

AvI rhc pJnW'Wriim In the glass, 



'I'Ij'ju «li.ilt fid mi; with tliine eye 
A» a Uiiiij^ lliat, lliough unseen. 
Mu't Ijt near theo, and halh been ; 



sc. I. MANFRED. 21 

And when in that secret dread 

Thou hast tum'd around thy head, 

Thou shalt marvel I am not 

As thy shadow on the spot, 

And the power which thou dost feel 

Shall be what thou must conceal. 

And a magic voice and verse 

Hath baptised thee with a curse; 

And a spirit of the air 

Hath bc^rt thee vdth a snare ; 

In the wind there is a voice 

Shall forbid thee to rejoice ; 

And to thee shall night deny 

All the quiet of her sky ; 

And the day shall have a sun, 

Which shall make thee wish it done. 

From thy false tears I did distil 
An essence which hath strength to kill ; 
From thy own heart I then did wring 
The black blood in its blackest spring; 
From thy own smile I snatch'd the snake. 
For there it coil'd as in a brake ; 
From thy own lip I drew the charm 
Which gave all these their chiefest harm ; 
In proving every poison known, 
I found the strongest was thine own. 

By the cold breast and serpent smile. 

By thy unfathom*d gulfs of guile, 

By that most seeming virtuous eye. 

By thy shut soul's hypocrisy ; 

By the perfection of thine art 

Which passed for human thine oviti VisaxV \ 



\ 



^ I the <!n«ii ^ " '^": 

O'er thy wH^?««hati 
Hath ^'Zat.^^_ 

?T>e remedy lTi:.J.^„';«^'"<'ied 



sc. II. MANFRED. 23 

And you, ye crags, upon whose extreme edge 

I stand, and on the torrent's brink beneath 

Behold the tall pines dwindled as to shrubs 

In dizziness of distance; when a leap, 

A stir, a motion, even a breath, would bring 

My breast upon its rocky bosom's bed 

To rest for ever — wherefore do I pause ? 

I feel the impulse — ^yet I do not plunge ; 

I see the peril — ^yet do not recede ; 

And my brain reels — and yet my foot is firm : 

There is a power upon me whicn withholds. 

And makes it my fatality to live,— 

If it be life to wear withm myself 

This barrenness of spirit, ana to be 

My own soul's sepulchre, for I have ceased 

To justify my deeds unto myself — 

The last infirmity of evil. Ay, 

Thou winged and cloud-deaving minister, 

\An ea^Upasses* 
Whose happy flight is highest into heaven, 
Well may'st thou swoop so near me — I should be 
Thy prey, and gorge thine eaglets ; thou art 

gone 
Where the eye cannot follow thee ; but thine 
Yet pierces downward, onward, or above. 
With a pervading vision, — Beautiful I 
How beautiful is all this visible world I 
How glorious in its action and itself ! 
But we, who name ourselves its sovereigns, we. 
Half dust, half deity, alike unfit 
To sink or soar, with our mix'd essence make 
A conflict of its elements, and breathe 
The breath of degradation and of pride, 
Contending with low wants and lofty will, 
Till our mortality predominates, 



My soul would drink these echoe 

I were 
The viewless spirit of a lovely soui 
A living voice, a breathing harmoi 
A bodiless enjoyment — born and d 
With the blest tone which made m 

Enter from below a Chamois I 

Chamois Hunter, 
This way the chamois leapt : her n 
Have baffled me ; my gains to-day 
Repay my break-neck travail. — Wl 
Who seems not of my trade, and yet 
A height which none even of our m< 
Save our best hunters, may attain : 
Is goodly, his mien manly, and his 
Proud as a free-born peasant's, at tfa 
I will approach him nearer. 

Man, {not perceiving the other. \ T 



sc. II. MANFRED, 25 

And hours, all tortured into ages — hours 
Which I outlive ! — Ye toppling crags of ice ! 
Ye avalanches, whom a breath draws down 
lo mountainous o'erwhelming, come and 

crush me ! 
I hear ye momently, above, beneath, 
Crash with a frequent conflict ; but ye pass. 
And only fall on things that still would live ; 
On the young flourishing forest, or the hut 
And hamlet of the harmless villager. 

C, Hun, The mists begin to rise from up 
the valley 
I'll warn him to descend, or he may chance 
To lose at once his way and life together. 
Man, The mists boil up around the glaciers ; 
clouds 
Rise curling fast beneath me, white and sulphury, 
Like foam from the roused ocean of deep Hell, 
Whose every wave breaks on a living shore, 
Heap'd with the damn'd like pebbles. — I am 
giddy. 
C, Hun, I must approach him cautiously ; 
if near, 
A sudden step will startle him, and he 
Seems tottering already. 

Man, Mountains have fallen, 

Leaving a gap in the clouds, and with the shock 
Rocking their Alpine bretlu'en ; filling up 
The ripe green valleys with destruction's 

splinters ; 
Damming the rivers with a sudden dash, 
Which crush'd the waters into mist, and made 
Their fountains find another channel — thus, 
Thus, in its old age, did Mount Rosenberg — 
Why stood I not beneath it ? 



They had not then been strewn 
For the wind*s pastime — as tl 

shall be — 
In this one plunge. — Farewe. 

heavens ! 
Look not upon me thus reproac 
You were not meant for m& 

these atoms ! 

[As Manfred is in act 

the cliff, the Chamois 

and retains him with • 

C, Hun, Hold, madman ! — 

of thy life, 

Stain not our pure vales with tl 

Away with me 1 will not qi 

Man, I am most sick at he: 
me not— 
I am all feebleness — the mount 



sc. I. MANFRED. 27 

Come OD, we 11 quickly find a surer footing. 
And something like a pathway, which the torrent 
Hath wash'd since winter. — Come, *t is bravely 

done — 
You should have been a hunter. — Follow me. 

\As they descend the rocks with difficulty ^ 
the scene closest 

act 55. 

Scene I. — A Cottage amongst the Bernese Alps, 
Manfred and the Chamois Hunter. 

C Hun, No, no — ^yet pause — thou must not 
yet go forth : 
Thy mind and body are alike unfit 
To trust each other, for some hours, at least ; 
When thou art better, I will be thy guide — 
But whither? 

Man, It imports not : I do know 

My route full well, and need no further guidance. 

C. Hun, Thy garb and gait bespesdc thee of 
high lineage — 
One of the many chiefs, whose castled crags 
Look o*er the lower valleys — which of these 
May call thee lord ? I only know their portals; 
My way of life leads me but rarely down 
To bask by the huge hearths of those old halls, 
Carousing with the vassals ; but the paths, 
Which step from out our mountains to their doors, 
I know from childhood — which of these is thine? 

Man, No matter. 

C, Hun. Well, sir, pardon meOcv^Q^esKxQTcv^ 

And be oi better cheer. Con\e,\.^'=>^^ "^^ v^wv^s 
'Tis of an ancient vintage ; matv^ ^ ^"a-"^ 
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sc. I. MANFRED, 29 

Man. I tell thee, man ! I have lived many 
years, 
Many long years, but they are nothing now 
To those which I must number : ages — ages — 
Space and eternity — and consciousness, 
With the fierce thirst of death — and still un- 
slaked ! 
C. Hun. Why, on thy brow the seal of 
middle age 
Hath scarce been set ; I am thine elder far. 
Man, Think*st thou existence doth depend 
on time ? 
It doth ; but actions are our epochs : mine 
Have made my days and nights imperishable, 
Endless, and all alike, as sands on the shore. 
Innumerable atoms ; and one desert, 
Barren and cold, on which the wild waves break. 
But nothing rests, save carcasses and wrecks. 
Rocks, and the salt-surf weeds of bitterness. 
C Hun, Alas ! he's mad — ^but yet I must 

not leave him. 
Man. I would I were — for then the things 
I see 
Would be but a distempered dream. 

C, Hun, What is it 

That thou dost see, or think thou look*st upon ? 
Man. Myself, and thee — a peasant of the 
Alps— 
Thy humble virtues, hospitable home. 
And spirit patient, pious, proud, and free ; 
Thy self-respect, grafted on innocent thoughts ; 
Thy days of health, and nights of slee^\ vVc^ 

toils. 
By dangler dignified, yet gu\U\ess *, Yvo^^s 
Of cheerful old age and a quiet g,t^"ve. 



Man. No friend ! I would i 
nor exchange 
My lot with living bein^ : I cai 
However wretchedly, *tis still t 
In life what others could not bi 
But perish in their slumber. 

C. Hun, Am 

This cautious feeling for anothe 
Canst thou be black with evil ?• 
Can one of gentle thoughts 

revenge 
Upon his enemies ? 

Man, Oh ! no, nc 

My injuries came down on th 

me — 
On those whom I best loved : 
An enemy, save in my just def< 
But my embrace was fatal. 

C. Hun, Heaver 



sc. II. MANFRED, 



Scene II. — A lower Valley in the Alps — 
A Cataract.^ 

Enter MANFRED. 

It is not noon — the sunbow's rays still arch 
The torrent with the many hues of heaven, 
And roll the sheeted silver's waving column 
O'er the crag's headlong perpendicular, 
And flings its lines of foaming light along, 
And to and fro, like the pale courser's tail, 
The Giant steed, to be bestrode by Death, 
As told in the Apocalpyse. No eyes 
But mine now drink this sight of loveliness ; 
I should be sole in this sweet solitude. 
And with the Spirit of the place divide 
The homage of these waters. — I will call her. 

[Manfred takes some of the water iftto 
the palm of his hand, and flings it 
into the air ^ muttering the adjuration. 
After a pause^ the Witch of the 
Alps rises beneath the arch of the 
sunbow of the torrent. 

Beautiful Spirit I with thy hair of light, 
And dazzling eyes of glory, in whose form 
The charms of earth's least mortal daughters 

grow 
To an unearthly stature, in an essence 
Of purer elements ; while the hues of youth, — 
Carnation'd like a sleeping infant's cheek, 
Rock'd by the beating of her mother's heart. 
Or the rose tints which summer's twilight leave's. 
Upon the lofty glacier's virglu stvovi , 
The blush o/earth embracing v/ilVvYvetV^-aN^w,- 
Tinge thy ceiestial aspect, aud maVe Vajccv^ 



r: ;;;"'"' Whom the ibstrus 

A^!"""n of his spells— tot 
And^g^eontheea«o»e„t 

Jatel and fated in thy suferii 
mT'"^ thislwhafi; 

further.' *^ ^^ 

?^kerrful'''\*^"''hathma. 
4.„ .t "i'S* "» her mysteries 

£•" thev can nothing aid me 
From them what thev co"m . 



sc. i;. MANFRED, 33 

My pang shall find a voice. From my youth 

upwards 
My spirit walked not with the souls of men. 
Nor look*d upon the earth with human eyes ; 
The thirst of their ambition was not mine, 
The aim of their existence was not mine ; 
My joys, my griefs, my passions, and my powers. 
Made me a stranger ; though I wore the form, 
I had no sympathy with breathing flesh. 
Nor midst the creatures of clay that girded me 

Was there but one but of her anon. 

I said with men, and with the thoughts of men, 
I held but slight communion ; but instead, 
My joy was in the wilderness, — to breathe 
The difficult air of the iced mountain's top. 
Where the birds dare not build, nor insect's wing 
Flit o'er the herbless granite ; or to plunge 
Into the torrent, and to roll along 
On the swift whirl of the new breaking wave 
Of river-stream, or ocean, in their flow. 
Tn these my early strength exulted ; or 
To follow through the night the moving moon. 
The stars and their development ; or catch 
The dazzling lightnings till my eyes grew dim; 
Or to look, list^ing, on the scatter'd leaves. 
While Autumn winds were at their eveningsong. 
These were my pastimes, and to be alone ; 
For if the beings, of whom I was one, — 
Hating to be so, — cross'd me in my path, 
[ felt myself degraded back to them, 
A.nd was all clay again. And then I dived, 
[n my lone wanderings, to the caves of death. 
Searching its cause in its effect ; ai\d d\^^ 
From wither'd bones, and skuWs, aivi \v^^"^'^ 

up dust, 

VOL. VII, c 



sc. II. MANFRED, 35 

And tenderness — but that I had for her ; 

Humility — and that I never had. 

Her faults were mine — her virtues were her 

own — 
I loved her, and destroyed her ! 

Witch, With thy hand ? 

Man, Not with my hand, but heart, which 

broke her heart ; 
It gazed on mine, and wither'd. I have shed 
Blood, but not hers — and yet her blood was 

shed ; 
I saw — and could not stanch it. 

Witch, And for this — 

A being of the race thou dost despise. 
The oiSer, which thine own would rise above. 
Mingling with us and ours, — thou dost forego 
The gifts of our great knowledge, and shrink 'st 

back 

To recreant mortality Away ! 

Man, Daughter of Air ! 1 tell thee, since 

that hour — 
But words are breath — look on me in my sleep, 
Or watch my watchings — Come and at by me ! 
My solitude is solitude no more. 
But peopled with the Furies ; — I have gnash'd 
My teeth in darkness till returning mom. 
Then cursed myself till sunset ; — I have pray'd 
For madness as a blessing — 't is denied me. 
I have affronted death — but in the war 
Of elements the waters shrunk from me, 
And fatal things pass'd harmless ; the cold hand 
Of an all-pitiless demon held me back^ 
Back by a single hair, wh\cVvY*Qi\3\^Tvo\.\s^w^f'- 
In fantasy, imagination, a\\ 
The affluence of my soul— vi\iVcV oxwe. ^^1 ^^* 
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ni'Mu in creation— I plunged deep, 
like an ebbine «rave. it fashed me back 


Hill 




Ihe gulfof my unfathom'd thought. 


' 1' 


mijM amickt maTiltiod— Forget fulness 




.Uhl in all, save where 't is to be found. 




that I have lo learn ; my sciences. 


My 




U 


■inal here i I dwell in my despair— 


A;. 


l,ve--and live for ever. 




'iirk. It may be 


Th 


1 I c!in aid thee. 



To do this thy pow< 
M 11-.I wnke the dead, or lay me low with them. 
[ )ii sri -in any shape— in any hour — 
Willi nny torture — so it he the last. 

Wilih. 'Ihatisntrtinmyprovince; butifthou 
Wilt swiuir cil«.iliencc to my will, and do 
My liiililiti);, it may help thee to thy wishes. 

Man. 1 will not swear — Obey ! and whom 7 

Whose presoncc I command, and be the slave 
Uf Lhw who served me -Never ! 

Wiuh. Is this all ? 

Hasl thou no(?;nller answer?- Vdt bethink thee, 
An'i ]iause ere ihoii rcjcclest. 

Man. I have said iL 

IVilch. Enough ! I may retire then— say ! 

j)/ij«. Retire ! 

\The\il1C\\. disappears. 

Man. {aloi>e.\ We are the fools of time and 
tenor: Days 
Sleal on us. and steal from us ; yet «'e live. 
Loathing our life, and dreading still io die. 
In all the <laj-s of this detested ^okc— 
7'his vital weight upon llie s«M£^\^\it3»., 
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Which sinks with sorrow, or beats quick with 

pain, 
Or joy that ends in agony or faintness — 
In all the days of past and future, for 
Id life there is no present, we can number 
How few — how less than few — wherein the soul 
Forbears to pant for death, and yet draws back 
As from a stream in winter, though the chill 
Be but a moment's. I have one resource 
Still in my science — I can call the dead. 
And ask them what it is we dread to be : 
The sternest answer can but be the Grave, 

And that is nothing. If they answer not 

The buried Prophet answered to the Hag 
Of Endor ; and the Spartan Monarch drew 
From the Byzantine maid's unsleeping spirit 
An answer and his destiny — he slew 
That which he loved, unknowing what he slew. 
And died unpardon'd — though he call'd in aid 
The Ph3rxian Jove, and in Phigalia roused 
The Arcadian Evocators to compel 
The indignant shadow to depose her wrath. 
Or fix her term of vengeance — she replied 
In words of dubious import, but fulfiU'd.^ 
If I had never lived, that which I love 
Had still been living ; but I never loved, 
That which I love would still be beautiful, 
Happy and giving happiness. What is she ? 
What is she now ? — ^a sufferer for my sins — 
A thing I dare not think upon — or nothing. 
Witjiin few hours I shall not call in vain — 
Yet in this hour I dread the thing 1 ^^.x^ \ 
Until this hour I never shrunk lo ^^x^ 
On spirit, good or evil — ^now 1 lterft\i\e. 
And feel a strsu:ige cold thaw upotv tk^ YveaxV. 
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With the blood of a million he '11 answer my care. 
With a nation's destruction — ^his flight and 
despair. 

Second Voice, toithout. 

The ship sail'd on, the ship sail'd fast, 
But I left not a sail, and I left not a mast ; 
There is not a plank of the hull or the deck, 
And there is not a wretch to lament o'er his 

wreck ; 
Save one, whom I held, as he swam, by the hair. 
And he was a subject well worthy my care ; 
A traitor on land, and a pirate at sea — 
But I saved him to wreak further havoc for me ! 



ur 



First Destiny, answering 

The dty lies sleeping ; 

The mom, to deplore it, 
May dawn on it weeping : 

Sullenly, slowly. 
The black plague flew o'er it — 

Thousands lie lowly ; 
Tens of thousands shall perish ; 

The living shall fly from 
The sick they should cherish ; 

But nothing can vanquish 
The touch that they die from. 

Sorrow and anguish. 
And evil and dread. 

Envelope a nation ; 
The blest are the dead. 
Who see not the sight 

Of their own desolation ; 
This work of a night — 
This wreck of a realm — this deed of my doing — 
For ages I've done, and shall stv\.V\ittewe^\\N^\ 



Ltwod 
Die fid 

•ubed 
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/■IniiT iht SecokdoW Third Destimks, 

71u Three. 
Otir hands contain Ihe hearts of men, ' 

Our fooistepB are their graves ; 
We only give to take again \ 

The spirits of our slaves 1 

Firsl Da. Welcome I— Wliere's Nemen 
Srcond Dts. At some great w . . 

lint what I know not, for my han-ls were fl 
Third Dfi. Behold she Cometh. 

£nftr Nemesis. 

First bes. Say, where hast thou bl 

My sislers and thyself are slow lo-night. '■■ 

A'rm. I was delain'd repairing shatlef* 
thrones, 
Marrying fools, restoring dynasties. 
Avenging men upon their enemies. 
And making ihcm repent llieir oivn revenge ; 
(bonding the wise to madness ; from the dull 
Kha|iiiig out or.icles to rule the world 
Afresh, for Ihcy were waxing out of date. 
And mortals dared to ponder for themselves, 
To weigh king^ in the Italance, and to speak 
Of freedom, the forbidden fruit,— Away ! 
\Ve have oulslay'd the hour — mount we 01 
cimuls ! lE^^n 

^<:Kf:vA\. — ThiH<il!<>/Ar!nia,ie!--ArimaH 
mi his Throne, a Gblie of Fire^surroutidi 
hy the Spirits. 

7/j'mno/ tie Spirits. 

Hnil to our Master ! Prince of F.arth and Ail 

Who walks the cloud? and «aleis- in hishan 
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The sceptre of the elements, which tear 

Themselves to chaos at his high command ! 
He breatheth — and a tempest shakes the sea ; 

He speaketh — and the clouds reply in thunder ; 
He gazeth — from his glance the sunbeams flee ; 

He moveth— earthquakes rend the world 
asunder. 
Beneath his footsteps the volcanoes rise ; 

His shadow is the Pestilence ; his path 
The comets herald through the crackling skies ; 

And planets turn to ashes at his wrath. 
To him War offers daily sacrifice : 

To him Death pays his tribute ; Life is his, 
With all its infinite of agonies — 

And his the spirit of whatever is ! 

Enter the Destinies afid Nemesis. 

First Des, Glory to Arimanes ! on the earth 
His power increaseth — both my sisters did 
His bidding, nor did I neglect my duty ! 

Second Des, Glory to Arimanes ! we who bow 
The necks of men, bow down before his throne ! 

Third Des, Glory to Arimanes I we await 
His nod ! 

Nem. Sovereign of Sovereigns ! we are thine. 
And all that liveth, more or less, is ours, 
And most things wholly so ; still to increase 
Our power, increasing thine, demands our care. 
And we are vigilant. Thy late commands 
Have been fulfiU'd to the utmost. 

Enter Manfred. 

A Spirit, \^\va.\.\?»Vt^^\ 

A mortal ! — Thou most rash atvd l^X-aX ^x^'^Ocv-i 
Bow down and worship? 



2 M.ANFKED. ACT I 

' )tond Spirit. I do know the man — 

^ Msgian oTgieat power, and fearful skjll I 

'J liirdSHrii. Bowdownand worship,»la»c!; 
— Whal, know'sl ihou not 
'Kiijc and our Sovereign? — Trem'ble, and 

All the Sjdriti. Prosliate thyself, and Ihj 
ccmdemned claf, 
^liiM of ihe Earth ! or dread the worst. 

t know it t 



hSpirU. T will be taught thee. 



Arjii yet yeiee I kneel 

JnuUkSpirU. 

Man, 'TlsUnghtalready; — manyanighlm 
theeuth, 

fin ihe Imreground, have I bow'd downmyface, 
Aii'l strcw'omy head with aslies; Ihave known 

f , jril; ln.forc my vain despair, and knelt 

/-,/i'/. .•;/.i/i\: TXjsI Ihou dare 

Whiil tliK whule earth actorils. beholding not 
'JJitttrr'jr of his Glory?— Crouch! I say. 
Afaii. Hid him bow down to that which is 

The overruling Infinite— ihe Maker 

Who made him not for worship — let him kneel. 

And we will kneel together. 

7'lie SfiiriU. Crush the worm ! 

Tear him in pieces I — 

/■irsi /)es. I lence ! Avaunl !— be 's mine. 
I'rinee of the Powers invisible 1 This man 
Is of no common order, as his port 
ylii'/ jiiesence here denole; ti* s«Wevio(^ 
y/.Tve Jjteii of an iiiimorln.\ na\«ic,\*F.e 
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Our own ; his knowledge, and his powers and 

will, 
As far as is compatible with clay, 
Which clogs the ethereal essence, have been such 
As clay hath seldom borne ; his aspirations 
Have been beyond the dwellers of the earth, 
And they have only taught him what we know — 
That knowledge is not happiness, and science 
But an exchange of ignorance for that 
Which is another kind of ignorance. 
This is not all — the passions, attributes 
Of earth and heaven, from which no power, 

nor being. 
Nor breath from the worm upwards is exempt. 
Have pierced his heart; and in their consequence 
Made him a thing, which I, who pity not. 
Yet pardon those who pity. He is mine. 
And thine, it may be ; be it so, or not. 
No other Spirit in this region hath 
A soul like his — or power upon his soul. 

Nem, What doth he here then ? 

First Des, Let him answer that. 

Man, Ye know what I have known ; and 
without power 
I could not be amongst ye : but there are 
Powers deeper still beyond — I come in quest 
Of such, to answer unto what I seek. 

Nem, What would'st thou ? 

Man, Thou canst not reply to me. 

Call up the dead — ^my question is for them. 

Nem, Great Arimanes, doth thy will avouch 
The wishes of this mortal ? 

Aft Yea 

N^f, WYvom \«jcw\^ ^V ^^'^ 

Uncharnel ? 



One Kithoot a tomb — call u 

Shadow ! at Spiiil ! 

Whaterei than tit, 
V/hxh still doth inbrnl 

The whole oi a put 
Of the foim of thjr birth. 

Of Ihe mould of thy day, 
\Miich relum'd to the earth, 

Re-appeai lo tlie day ! 
Bear what Ihoa boiest. 

The heart and the form. 
And the aspect ihoa worest 






Redeem Trom the 

res thee here t 
ITie Phantom of ASTARTK rists an 
stands in the midst. 
Man. Can this be death ? there's bloom upo 
her cheek ; 
Ttiit now I see it is no living hue, 
Dut a strange hectic — like the unnatural red 
Which Autumn plants upon the perish'd leaf. 
It is the same '. Oh, God ! that I should drea 
To look upon the same — Aslarle ! — No, 
1 cannot speak lo her — but bid her speak — 



2 



By the power which halh broken 
'I'lic ijrave which enlhrall'd Ihee, 

Speak to him who halh spoken, 
Or lluwe who hiivc call'd thee ! 
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Man, She is silent, 

And in that silence I am more than answer'd. 

Nem. My power extends no further. Prince 
of Air ! 
It rests with thee alone — command her voice. 

Ari, Spirit — obey this sceptre ! 

Nem, Silent still ! 

She is not of our order, but belongs 
To the other powers. Mortal ! thy quest is vain, 
And we are baffled also. 

Man, Hear me, hear me — 

Astarte ! my beloved ! speak to me : 
I have so much endured — so much endure — 
Look on me ! the grave hath not changed thee 

more 
Than I am changed for thee. Thou lovedst me 
Too much, as I loved thee : we were not made 
To torture thus each other, though it were 
The deadliest sin to love as we have loved. 
Say that thou loath*st me not — that I do bear 
This punishment for both — that thou wilt be 
One of the blessed — ^and that I shall die ; 
For hitherto all hateful things conspire 
To bind me in existence — in a life 
Which makes me shrink from immortality — 
A future like the past. I cannot rest 
I know not what I ask, nor what I seek : 
I feel but what thou art, and what I am ; 
And I would hear yet once before I perish 
The voice which was my music — Speak to me ! 
For I have call'd on thee in the still night, 
Startled the slumbering birds from the hush*d 

boughs. 
And woke the mountain wolves, and made the 
caves 



Look on the fiends around — they feel for : 
I fear them not, and feel for thee alone— 
Speak to me! though it be in wrath; — but.' 
I reck not what — but let me hear thee an« 
This once— once more ! 

Phantom of A star te, Manfred ! 

Man, Say on, say 

I live but in the sound — it is thy voice ! 

Fhan» Manfred ! To-morrow ends 
earthly ills. 
Farewell ! 

Alan, Yet one word more — ^am I forgi^ 

Plian, Farewell ! 

Mau, Say, shall we meet a 

Phan, Farewell ! 

Man, One word for mercy \ Say, thou 
me. 

Phan, Manfred \^ 
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.ad he been one of us, he would have made 
An awful spirit. 

Nem, Hast thou further c^uestion 

Of our great sovereign, or his worshippers ? 
Man, None. 

Nem, Then for a time farewell. 

Man, We meet then ! Where ? On the 
earth ? — 
Even as thou wilt : and for the grace accorded 
I now depart a debtor. Fare ye well I 

\Exit Manfred. 
{Scene closes^ 

act 555.» 

Scene I. — A Hall in the Castle of Manfred, 
Manfred and Herman, 

Man, What is the hour ? 

Her, It wants but one till sunset, 

And promises a lovely twilight 

Man, Say 

Are all things so disposed of in the tower 
As I directed ? 

Her^ All, my lord, are ready : 

Here is the key and casket. 

Man, It is well : 

Thou may*st retire. \Exit Herman. 

Man, [alone, ) There is a calm upon me — 
Inexplicable stillness ! which till now 
Did not belong to what I knew of life. 
If that I did not know philosophy 
To be of all our vanities the moU\^"s.\., 
The merest word that ever iooV^ vYve. «ax 
Yiom out the schoolman's }aigoxv,\^\\o\iJA^^'^'^^ 



4S MA.VFKED. act ii:. 

The ijnlden secret, the sought " Kilon," found, j 

Ami sealed in my soul. It will not last, i 

liutitis well to have known it, though but once: J 

It hnih enlarged my thoughts with a new sense, ^ 

And 1 within my tablets would note down | 

Th.i[ there is such a feeling. Who is there ? i 

Ee-mler Herman. 



Fit/it tkf Abbot of St Madricb. I 

Abhol. Peace be wUh Count Manfred t 

Man. Thanks, holy father 1 welcome to these 

Thy presence honours Ilicm, and blesseth those 
Who dwell within them. 

Abbsl. Would it w'ire so, Count !— 

Uut I would fain confer with ihee alone. 

Man. Herman, retire. — What would my 
reverend guest ? 

Abbot. Thus, Mithout prelude : — Age and 
leal, my office, 
And good intent, must plead my privilege ; 
Ouincar.though not acquainted neighliourhood 
May also be my herald. Rumours strange, 
And of unholy nature arc abroad, 
And busy with thy name ; a noble name 
For centnries : may he who bears it now 
Transmit it unimpair'd ! 

Max. Proceed, -I liitf 

Abliol. 'T is said thou boldest convers- 
the thingii 
Which are forbidden to the search of r 
That with the dwellers of the ilat\i 



MANFRED, 

many evil and unheavenly spir 
ich walk the valley of the shade 

iou communest. I know that wit 

hy fellows in creation, thou dost i 
Exchange thy thoughts, and that tl 
Is as an anchorite's, were it but hoi 

Alan, And what are they who 
these thin^ ? 

Abbot. My pious brethren — i 
peasantry — 
Even thy own vassals — who do lool 
With most unquiet eyes. Thy life's 

Man, Take it. 

Abbot, I come to save and n* 

I would not pry into thy secret soul 
But if these things be sooth, there s; 
For penitence and pity : reconcile tl 
With the true church, and through i 
to heaven. 

Man, I hear thee. Thisismyrepl 
I may have been, or am, doth rest b 
Heaven and myself. I shall not choo 
To be my mediator. Have I sinn'd 
Against your ordinances ? prove and 

Abbot, My son ! I did not speak 
ment. 
But penitence and pardon ; — with tl 
The choice of such remains— and foi 
Our institutions and our strong beli( 
Have given me power to smooth the 

sin 
To higher hope and better thoughts 
I leave to heaven, — ** Vengeance ism,' 
So saith the Lord, and with a\\ Vimt 
Wis servant echoes back the aw^w\ 




'I ngojiy — nor, greater Ihao all Ihese, 
,e innnic tortures of lint deep despair, 
hint] is remone williout the feai of hetl 
! :ill in ill ui^ient to itself 
.>iil,l moke • hell of heiven — can cKercIse 
.'III i>iii the unboiuided spirit the quick senae 
11- iiwii sins, wrongs, soffcrance, and revenge 
■I'll i[-:.-lf ; there is no future pang 
LI lii-al that justice on the self-coiidemn'd 

t:-\':. All this is well ; 

1 tills "ill pjss ^w.iy, and bie succeeded 
,i:i .iiKpKi.Hi- iii'pe, which shall look up 
ill iMtm ,i.-,.iii:inoc to that blessed placef 
Li.'li ,iU villi' M-rk iiuiy win, whatever be 
,11 iMillily I'liors, so ihey be atonetl : 
,1 ill.' ,oiiiinciiLviiK-(it of atonement is 
.■ „-i,-,. ,:i u. ius.-.'s.it>'. Say on— 
.Lilt, 1111 ohiiKluM'iieachtheeshall be taught; 
,1 .,11 « ,- ,Mii .il'.-iilvc thee shall be pardon'd.' 
t/,:ii. Uluii Komti sixth eniperori" was near 

. ivnui ,.t'.i «-li"-iiullae.l wound, 

,luiii ilic i.'tuu'iin of a public death 

.111 .lu.iii- v'tiiv his slaves, a certain soldier, 

ti ,li,>n ,■( K'>.d piiy. would have stanch'd 

■ ,11.11111;; ihiiMl with his officious robe ; 

.iiiiii; Ui'iii.ui thrust him back, and said 

„. .iimiu-.iill 111 his espiring glance— 
„ ,.,. J.ilr i^UiisluiirUtv?" 
,... .\n.l..lvAtMtvhv.; 
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Man, I answer with the Roman — 

*♦ It is too late!" 

Abbot, It never can be so, 

To reconcile thyself vriih thy own soul. 
And thy own soul with heaven. Hast thou no 

hope? 
*Tis strange — even those who do despair above, 
Yet shape themselves some fantasy on earth. 
To which frail twig they cling, like drowning 
men. 

Man. Ay — father ! I have had those earthly 
visions. 
And noble aspirations in my youth, 
To make my own the mind of other men. 
The enlightener of nations ; and to rise 
I knew not whither — ^it might be to fall ; 
But fall, even as the mountain-cataract. 
Which having leapt from its more dazzling 

height, 
Even in the foaming strength of its abyss, 
(Which casts up misty columns that become 
Clouds raining from the re-ascended skies,) 
Lies low but mighty still. — But this is past. 
My thoughts mistook themselves. 

Abbot, And wherefore so ? 

Man, I could not tame my nature down ; 
for he 
Must serve who fain would sway ; and soothe, 

and sue, 
And watch all time, and pry into all place. 
And be a living lie, who would become 
A mighty thing amongst the mean, and sucK 
The mass are ; I disdained to m'lngVe vcVxXv 
A herd, though to be leader — and oi woXs^is*. 
The J/on is alone, and so am I. 



JfAXF/Ua. 



AtxJ 

B'JM 

The red (kX h 

Hiebaima- _ 

And cncU o'a Ikn viU aad and wmves. 
And sedieth Dot, so thai il B no* so^l. 
But being oi'^ ts d«iHy, — such hub he«i 
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ly path which oiE no more. 
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. '■■'■■S : y=t M young, 
I =iili would— 

Mill. Livk pn me ! there is an onier 

Of morula on Ihe earth, nho ilo become 
Old in their j-outh, and die ere middle age, 
Without the viulence of »-arlike deaih ; 
Some perishing of pleasure, surae of study, 
.Soiue u'om with toil, some of mere weariness. 

And some of wither '(!, ot of broken hearts ; 
tot this last is a malady which slaj's 
Mure than are number'd in the lists of Fate, 
'lakingi all shapes, and bearing many names. 
I^mk upon me ! for even of all these things 
I lave I partaken ; and of all these thirds, 
<)iie were enough ; then wonder not that [ 
J\iii wh.ll I am, but that I ever was, 

. Vt liavint; been, that I am >till on earth. 

I ^/V'/V. V'tl, hear me slill 

_ JAtA/. Old man '. \ iot^i^O. 



•r-lcr. .1 
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Thy purpose pious, but it is in vain : 
Think me not churlish ; I would spare thyself, 
Far more than me, in shunning at this time 
All further colloquy — and so — farewell. 

[Exit Manfred. 
Abbot, This should have been a noble crea- 
ture : he 
Hath all the energy which would have made 
A goodly frame of glorious elements. 
Had they been wisely mingled ; as it is. 
It is an awful chaos — light and darkness, 
And mind and dust, and passions and pure 

thoughts 
Mix*d, and contending without end or order, — 
All dormant or destructive : he will perish. 
And yet he must not ; I will try once more. 
For such are worth redemption ; and my duty 
Is to dare all things for a righteous end. 
1*11 follow him— but cautiously, though surely. 

{Exit Abbot. 

Scene II. — Another Chamber, 
Manfred and Herman. 

Her, My lord, you bade me wait on you at 
* sunset : 
He sinks behind the mountain. 

Man, Doth he so ? 

I will look on him. 

[Manfred advances to the Window of 
the Hall, 

Glorious Orb ! the idol 
Of early nature, and the vigorous ia.ce 
Of undiseased mankind, the giant sow^^^ 
O/t/ie embrace of angels, witb a sex 



> 
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More beautiful than they, which did draw down 
The erring sjMritB who can ne'er return. — 
hfost glurions orb ! that wert a worship, ere 
The mystery of thy making was reveal'd I 
Thou earliest minisler of ihe Almighty, 
Which gladden'd, on their moiint^ tops, the 

Of the Chaldean shepherds, till they ponr'd 
Themselves in orisons I Thou material God 1 
And represeatoBTe of the Unknown — 
Whochfi^eiheeforhisshadow! Thou chief star! 
Centre of many slats I which mak'st our earth 
Enduiiible, and temperest the hues 
And hearts of all who walk withiti Ihy rays '. 
Sire of the seasons \ Monarch of the climes, 
And those who dwell in them ! for near or far. 
Our inborn spirits have a tint of thee 
Kven as our outward aspects ;— thou dost rise. 
Anil shine, and set in glory. Fare thee well ! 
1 ne'er shall see thee more. As my first glance 
Of love and wonder was for thee, then take 
My latest look ; thou will not l>eam on one 
To whom the gifts of life and warmth have been 
Of a more fatal nature." He is ijone: 

I follow. \Exit Manfred. 

ycEN-F, \\\.—Thf Miainlains—The CastU of 
Manfred at seme distance — A Tatace 
be/ore a TBimr.—Time, Twilight. 

Hebman, Manuf.I. and othtr Dependants of 
Manfkei>. 

//^r, Tis sirange enough ; ni^'hl. afttt ni^Jil, 

for years, 
Jiath pursued long vigils in V\i\s i.a*m. 
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Without a witness. I have been within it, — 
So have we all been oft-times ; but from it. 
Or its contents, it were impossible 
To draw conclusions absolute, of aught 
His studies tend to. To be sure, there is 
One chamber where none enter : I would give 
The fee of what I have to come these three years, 
To pore upon its mysteries. 

Manuel, *T were dangerous ; 

Content thyself with what thou know'st already. 

Her, Ah ! Manuel ! thou art elderly and wise, 
And couldst say much ; thou hast dwelt within 

the castle — 
How many years is *t ? 

Manuel, Ere Count Manfred*s birth, 

I served his father, whom he nought resembles. 

Her, There be more sons in like predicament. 
But wherein do they differ ? 

Manuel, I speak not 

Of features or of form, but mind and habits ; 
Count Sigismund was proud, but gay and free, — 
A warrior and a reveller ; he dwelt not 
With books and solitude, nor made the night 
A gloomy vigil, but a festal time, 
Merrier than day ; he did not walk the rocks 
And forests like a wolf, nor turn aside 
From men and their delights. 

Her, Beshrew the hour. 

But those were jocund times ! I would that such 
Would visit the old walls again ; they look 
As if they had forgotten them. 

Manuel. These walls 

Must change their chieftain first. OVv \ W^n^ 

seen 
Some strange things in them, Hctmaxv. 



$(• MANFRED. act ill. 

fhr. Come, be friendly; 

Ht.lale rae some lo while away our watch : 
I'vp heard thee darkly spealt of an event 
AVhkhhappcn'd hereabouts, by this same iLwer, 

Manuel. That was a [light indeed ! I do 

'T was Cwilighl:, as it may be now, and such 
Another evening;— yon red cloud, which rests 
On Eigher'B irimiacle, so rested then, — 
So like that It mi^E be the same ; the nind 
Was faint and gusty, and the mountain snows 
Jlcyan to elitter with Ihe dimbine inoon ; 
Couul Manfred was,as now, within his tower,— 
How occupied, we knew not, but with him 
The sole companion of bis wanderings 
And walcbings — her, whom of all earthly things 
Thai liveii, the only thhn; he seem'd lo love,— 
As he, indeed, by blood was bound to do. 

The lady Astarte, his 

Hush ! who comes here ? 





Ei,ic. 
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e Abbot. 
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MANFRED, 

er. We dare not. 
Abbot, Then it seems I must be herai 

f my own purpose. 

Mantul, Reverend father, stop — 

I pray you pause. 
Abbot. Why so? 

Manuel, But step this way, 

And I will tell you further. 

Exeunt, 

Scene IV,— Interior of the Tower, 
Manfred alone. 

The stars are forth, the moon above the tops 
Of the snow-shining mountains. — Beautiful ! 
I linger yet with Nature, for the Night 
Hath been to me a more familiar face 
Than that of man ; and in her starry shade 
Of dim and solitary loveliness, 
I leam'd the language of another world. 
\ do remember me, that in my youth, 
Vhen I was wandering, — upon such a night 
stood within the Coliseum s wall, 
lidst the chief relics of almighty Rome ; 
ly trees which grew along the broken arches 
aved dark in the blue midnight, and the stars 
^ne through the rents of ruin ; from afar 
\ watch-dog bay'd beyond the Tiber ; and 
e near from out the Caesar's palace came 
owl's long cry, and, interruptedly, 
'stant sentinels the fitful song 
n and died upon the gentle wind, 
cypresses beyond the time-worn breach 
ir'd to skirt the horizon, yet the^ •sXo^'K 
I a bowshot. Where VUe C^?»^\^ ^v*^^, 
vtll i\it tuneless biids ol tv\^\.% ^xcCv^'^Jv. 



S8 MANFRED. act ill. 

A grove irhich springs through level! *d 

batclemeols, 
Ani^ twines its roots with the imperial hearths,, 
[vy usurps the laurel's place of growth ; 
l!uL the gladiatoni' bloody Circus stands, 
A noble wreck in ruinoas perfection, 
WliileCfesar'achimbers, and tbe Augustan hulls, 
I jrovel OD earth in indistinct decay. < 

And thou didst dtlne, thoa lolling moon, apon ' 
All this, and cast a wide and Eendei ligfat, 
Wliich ioflen']! down the hoar austerity 
<jr rugged desolation, and fiJl'd up, 
As 't were anew, the gaps of centuries ; 
Leaving that beautiful which sliU was so, 
Anil making that which was not, till the place 
Itecamc religion, and the heart ran o'er 
With silent worship of the great of old, — 
The dead, but sceptred sovereigns, who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns. 

'T was such a night I 
' T is strange that I recall it at this time ; 
Hilt I have found our thoughts take wildest flight 
l-;vtn at the moment when they should array 

Enhr Ike AlibOT. 
AliliQt. My good lord ! 

I crave a second grace for this approach ; 
Hut yet let not my humble leal offend 
liy ils abruptness-all it hath of ill 
kecils on me, ils ^'uud in the clfecl 
May light upon your head — could I say/itmY — 
Couiil I (onch thai, with wotds at prayers, I 
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I a noble spirit which hath wander'd ; 

. not yet all lost. 

n. Thou know'st me not ; 

3iys are numbered, and my deeds recorded : 

;, or 't will be dangerous — Away I 

hot. Thou dost not mean to menace me ? 

n. Not I ; 

ply tell thee peril is at hand, 

would preserve thee. 

hot. What dost thou mean ? 

m. Look there ! 

dost thou see ? 
hot. Nothing. 

m. Look there, I say, 

iteadfastly ; — now tell me what thou seest ? 
hot. That which should shake me, — but I 

fear it not : 
a dusk and awful figure rise, 
an infernal god, from out the earth ; 
ace wrapt in a mantle, and his form 
d as with angry clouds : he stands between 
elf and me — but I do fear him not. 
\n. Thou hast no cause — he shall not 

harm thee — but 
ight may shock thine old limbs into palsy. 

to thee — Retire I 

bot. And I reply— 

r — till I have battled with this fiend : — 

t doth he here ? 

m. Why — ay — what doth he here ? 

not send for him, — he is unbidden. 
^bot, Alas ! lost mortal ! what with guests 
like these 

thou to do ? I tremble iot \Yv^ ^aNs-^ '• 
doth he gaze on thee, and iYvonx wv\v\xs^"^ 




.l/aij. I am prep ar ed (or all things, b 

T':.:- poutt which summons me. Who sent 
thee here? 

Sfiiril. Thoa It know aaon— Come '. come ! 

.'/an. I have commanded 

Things of ao essence greater far than ihine, 
An'i striven with thv mailers. Get ihee hence! 

.•ifinl. Mortal '. thine hour ii come— Away! 



A/an. I I: 



.S>« 






my ho,: 



nil lo =uch as the« : 



y^iAj/. Awauntlyeevilones! — Xvaunt! Isay; 
V<: have no power where piely hath power, 
Aii'l I lUi charge ye in the name 

•■■/■/"V. Old man ! 

%V.:l<rjowoiirsclves, our mission, and ihineorder; 
\V;i'.l': ii.>l ihy hiAy words < 



is forfeited, 

///■/«. '; .l„,lc!y ye,— Ihnugli [ te«imy so'i 
chhiiif; from mc, yet I do de^ "J^ ', 



sc. IV. MANFRED. 6i 

Nor will I hence, while I have earthly breath 
To breathe my scorn upon ye — earthly strength 
To wrestle, though with spirits ; what ye take 
Shall be ta*en limb by limb. 

Spirit. Reluctant mortal ! 

Is this the Magian who would so pervade 
The world invisible, and make himself 
Almost our equal ? Can it be that thou 
Art thus in love with life ? the very life 
Which made thee wretched ! 

Man. Thou false fiend, thou liest I 

My life is in its last hour — that I know, 
Nor would redeem a moment of that hour ; 
I do not combat against death, but thee 
And thy surrounding angels ; my past power 
Was purchased by no compact with thy crew. 
But by superior science — penance, daring, 
And length of watching, strength of mind, and 

skill 
In knowledge of our fathers — when the earth 
Saw men and spirits walking side by side, 
And gave ye no supremacy : I stand 
Upon my strength — I do defy— deny — 
Spurn back, and scorn ye ! — 

Spirit, But thy many crimes 

Have made thee 

Man, What are they to such as thee ? 

Must crimes be punish'd but by other crimes. 
And greater criminals ? — Back to thy hell ! 
Thou hast no power upon me, that I feel ; 
Thou never shalt possess me, that I know : 
What I have done is done ; I bear within 
A torture which could nothing gain (torcv \\\\tv^\ 
The mind which is immortal makes \lse\^ 
Kequital for its good or evil thoughls, — 




I hire not been Hj iape, dcc un tfaj prey — 
Bu: OTIS my own i aUv jVt. tDii "31 be 
Mv own baafln. — Back, ve baffltd fiends 1 
Tr<« tund of deatb is <hi nie, but not jroars I 

[ TJu Dtmem diiapptar. 
Abiot. Alls ; how pale ihou an — thv lips are 
whLi,?— 
Aniithybte3?:heaves— r.r.J in thygasping throat 



Thea 
Pray— albeit 



.Vdji 



Tiio' 



iulley 









:I die n. 









Bui ail things swim aiounJ me. and the e: 
Heaves as it were beneath me. Fare ihee well — 
Give me thy hand. 

Abbot. Cold— cold— even lo ihe heart— 
r.ul yet one pravei—Alas: how fares it wilhthee? 

Alan. Old matiTtis not so difficult lodie." 

Abbot. He 's gone — his soul hath ta'en its 
eailhless Hi^'ht ; 
Whilhcr? I dread to think— bul lie is gone." 
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Vlote0 to Aanfred. 



X. 

[n Manfred, we recoj^use at once the gloom and 
ency of that soul which burned and blasted and fed 
>n Itself, in Harold, and Conrad, and Lara — and 
ich comes again in this piece, more in sorrow than 
anger — more proud, perhaps, and more awful than 
r — but with the fiercer traits of its misanthropy sub- 
id, and quenched in the gloom of a deeper despond* 
y. Manfred does not, like Conrad and Lara, wreak 

anguish of his burning heart in the dangers and 
ing of desperate and predatory war — nor seek to 
iwn bitter thoughts in the tumult of perpetual con- 
tioQ ; nor yet, like Harold, does he sweep over the 
tpled scenes of the earth with high disdain and 
irsion, and make his survey of the business, and 
asures, and studies of man an occasion for taunts 
1 sarcasms, and the food of an unmeasurable spleen. 
: is averse, indeed, from mankind, and scorns the low 
1 frivolous nature to which he belongs ; but he 
irishes no animosity or hostility to that feeble^ race, 
eir concerns excite no interest — their pursuits no 
npathy — their joys no envy. It is irksome and 
catious for him to be crossed by them in his melan- 
>ly musings, — but he treats them with gentleness and 
y; and, except when stung to impatience by too 
portunate an intrusion, is kind and considerate to 
\ comforts of all around him. To delineate his char* 
er — to render conceivable his feelings — is the whole 
ipe and design of the poem ; and the conception and 
*cution are, m this respect, equally admirable. It is 
g^and and terrific vision of a being invested with 
>erhuroan attributes, in order that he may be capable 
more than human sufferings, and be sustained under 
>m by more than human force and pride. To object 
the improbability of the fiction, is to mistake the end 
d aim of the author. His object was, to produce 
ect — to exalt and dilate the character thxo\x^>M\v<Q>\sv 

has to interest or appal us — and to t«iv5fe ovxt caoK,«^- 
n of it, by all the helps that cou\d \« dsnNfc^ Vta«v 
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NOTES TO MANFRED. 65 



9. 

[These verses were written in Switzerland, in 1816, 
and transmitted to England for publication, with the 
third canto of '* Childe Harold." "As thev were 
written," says Mr Moore, '* immediately after the last 
firtiitless attempt at a reconciliation with Lady Byron, 
it is needless to say who was in the poet's thoughts 
iHiile he penned some of the opening stanzas."] 

3-. 
[Manfred was done into Italian by a fellow who 
turned the "wisp" of this line into "a bundle of 
straw.** Lord Byron offered him two hundred^ francs 
if he would destroy the MS.* and engage to withhold 
his miurderons hand from all past or future poems. He 
at first refused ; but, finding that the alternative was 
to be a horse-whipping, preferred the money.] 

4- 

[This scene is one of the most poetical and most 
sweetly written in the poem. There is a still and 
delicious witcherv in the tranquillity and seclusion of 
the place, and the celestial beauty of the being who 
reveals herself in the midst of these visible enchant- 
ments.— jErpRBV.] 

5- 

[There is something exquisitely beautiful in all this 
passage ; and both the apparition and the dialo^e are 
so managed that the sense of their improbability is 
swallowed up in that of their^ beauty ; and, without 
actually believing that such spirits exist, we feel for the 
moment as if we stood in their presence. — ^Jepfrbv.] 

6. 
The philosopher Jamblicus. The story of the rais- 
ing of Eros and Anteros may be found in his life by 
Etmapius. It is well told. 

7- 
The story of Pausanias, king of Sparta (who com- 
manded the Greeks at the battle of Platea, and after- 
wards perished for an attempt to betray th& Lac^- 
daemoniansX ^and Cleonice, is told in PlularcVCs Vvfe ol 
Cimon ; and in the Laconics of Pausamas tVie so^^tivsx^ 
/a his description of Greece. 

VOL, VIL F 
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«3- 

[In the first edition, this line was accidentally left out. 
On discovering the omission, Lord Byron wrote to Mr 
Murray — ••You have destroyed the whole effect and 
moral of the poem, by omitting the last line of Manfred's 
qiei^dng."] 

['* Elnclosed,** wrote Lord Byron to his publisher, in 
June x8ao, ** is something which will interest you ; to 
wit, the opinion of the greatest man in Germany — per- 
haps in £urope — upon one of the great men of your 
advertisements (all ' famous hands,' as Jacob^ Tonson 
Qsed to say of his ragamuffins)— in short, a critique of 
Goethe's upon Martfred. There is the originsil, an 
English translation, and an Italian one ; keep them 
all in your archives ; for the opinions of such a^ man as 
Goethe, whether favourable or not, are always interest- 
ing — and this is more so, as favourable. His Faust I 
never read^ for I don't know German ; but Matthew 
Monk Lewis, in z8i6, at Coligny, translated most of it 
to me vivd voce^ and I was naturally much struck with 
it; but it was the Steinbach and the Jungfrau, and 
something else, much more than Faustus, that made 
me write Manfred. The first scene, however, and that 
of Faustus are very similar." 

The critique which accompanied the letter was an 
extract from Goethe's Kunst and'. Altherthum (z.r-. 
Art and Antiquity): — "Byron's tragedy, 'Manfred,' 
was to me a wonderful phenomenon, and one that 
closely touched me. This singularly intellectual poet 
has taken my Faustus to himself, and extracted from 
it the strongest nourishment for ^ his hypochondriac 
humour. He has made use of the impelling principles 
in his own way, for his own purposes, so that no one 
of them remains the same ; and it is particularly on this 
account that I cannot enough admire his genius. The 
whole is in this way so completely formed anew, that 
it would be an interesting task for the critic to point 
out, not only the alterations he has made, but their 
dejgree of resemblance with, or dissimilarity to, the 
original: in the course of which I cannot OLeiv^>\!tvax 
the gloomy heat of an unbounded and ex>3\>«Tatv\. ^^- 
tpair becomes at last oppressive to us. "Vet as tVve ^^^ 
uuJsikctum we feel always connected "wVtVi esteetxv «xvC. 
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;idiniraLiDD, We find ihiu^ in ihia tragedy, the qub- 
[tj^ncc of the Aioit nttDotshing- talent bam to tw itt 
□wn tormentor. The ehiinctct of Lord Byran'i life 
and poeliy hardly permits A jiut and equitable Apprecu- 
lion. HchuomneaonghconftaRdwhatit istiiat lor- 
mfnlr^him. He has repeatedly pprLt^yed iiL and scarcely 
any £ine feeli compABion for this Lptoierahle nffeiing, 

orci properiy (awaking, two females whofte phantamft 



him all his life after. Thisromantk iiundcnt is rendered 
highly probable by innDmerable laiiiaiDns to it in his 
poems. As. for instance, whea turning his lad con- 
tcmplaticxia inwardii he appliei to himiKlf the fatal 
history of the king of Spana. It is a> follow* :— 
Psusaniss, n [.acediEaionian general, acquires glory by 
the important victory at Phttsa, init afWrwards forfeits 
the confidence of his counttymen through hu atnwance, 
obstinacy, and secret intrigues wth the incmiBS of hii 
country. I'hii man draws upon himself the heavy 

Sill of innocent hbod, which attends him to his end ; 
. while commanding the fleet of the allied Greeks in 
the Ulack Sea, he i* inSamed with a vitJeni pauion for 
a byzanline maiden. After long reijstance, he at 
length obtains her from her parents, and she is to be 
delivered up to him at night. She modestly doires the 
servant lo put out the lamp, and, while groping her way 
in the dark, iihe ovenums it. Pausanias is awakened 
from his sleep— apprehensive of an attack from mur- 
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^erers, he seizes his sword, and destroys his mistress. 
The horrid sight never leaves him. Her shade pursues 
him unceasingly, and^ he implores for aid in vain from 
the gods and the exorcising priests. That poet must have 
a lacerated heart who selects such a scene from anti- 
quity, appropriates it to himselC and burdens his traeic 
image with it. The following soliloquy (* We are the 
fools of time and terror,* act ii., sc a), which is over- 
laden with gloom^ and^ a weariness of life, is by this 
remaric, rendered intellw^ble. We recommend it as an 
exercise to all friends of declamation. Hamlet's solilo- 
quy appears improved upon here."] 



HEAVEN AND EARTH : 

A MYSTERY. 



FOUNDED ON THE FOLLOWING PASSAGE IN GENESIS, 

CHAP. VI. 

** And it came to pass . . . that the sons of God 
saw the daughters of men that they were fair ; and they 
took them wives of all which they chose.** 



introduction to t)eaven and JEartb. 

Although the Cavoorite charge against Lord Byrrn 
is that of irreli^on, no English poet of the first rank, 
with the exception of Milt<xi, has shown so intimate a 
knowledee ofthe writings of the Old Testament. It is 
noteworthv that there is little or no reference through- 
oat Byron s poems to the historical narrative or teach- 
ing of die Go^ls, a striking proof from internal 
evidence of the rigid Calvinistic teaching he received 
in his boyhood. Undeterred by the outcry which 
** Cain" raised among people who expected the children 
of Adam to talk in tne language of the Evan^lical 
Maguxinet Byron composed a second ** Mystery. ' He 
wrote to Moore on tWs point — "The new Mystery is 
less speculative than ' Cain/ and very pious, besides it is 
diieny l3rrical." ** Heaven and E^arth was commenced 
at Ravenna on oth Oct. 1821, and occupied the Author 
only fourteen days. In conversation with Captain 
Mrawin, Byron said. " Douglas Kinnaird tells me that 
he can get no bookseller to publish it. On what 
plea ? There is nothing objectionable in it that I am 
aware of. May not impiety be extracted by earbling 
the Bible T I defy the common people to understand 
such mysteries as the ** loves of the Angel^" * at least 
they^ are mysteries to me." Whatever difference^ of 
opinion there may be as to the propriety of selecting 
such subjects for dramatic poems, there can be none as 
to the skill with which these thrilling scenes in the 
world's history are brought before the reader. The 
coming destruction of all save Noah and his family 
throws its shadow over the speakers from the first, and 
one instinctively feels in the presence of the "giant 
race before the flood," that mixture of god and mortal 
which is more than hinted at in the Biblical narrative. 
The general effect is well compared to that of Poussin's 
picture ofthe Deluge, with its lurid lights out of mere 
earthly keeping. Not a thought in the po^m. v& VxvNvaX. 
Of unworthy of the grandeur of the suVi^cX., 

• Moore. 



( 



2)ramatf0 t^cxB^nx. 

ANGELS. 
Samiasa. 

AZAZIBL. 

Raphael, the Archangel. 

MEN. 
Noah and his Sons. 

I RAD. 

Japhet, 

WOMEN. 
Anah. 
Aholibamah. 



Chorus o/Sptritt of the Earth. — Chorus c/ Mortals. 



I 



HEAVEN AND EARTH.^ 



■:o:- 



part 5. 

SCRNE I. — A woody and mountainous district 
fiear Mount Ararat, — Time, midnight. 

Enter Anah and Aholibamah. 

Anah. Our father sleeps : it is the hour when 
they 
"Who love us are accustomed to descend 
Through the deep clouds o*er rocky Ararat : — 
How my heart beats ! 

Aho. Let us proceed upon 

Our invocation. 

Anah, But the stars are hidden. 

I tremble. 

Aho, So do I, but not with fear 
Of aught save their delay. 

Afuth, My sister, though 

I love Azaziel more than oh, too much ! 

What was I going to say? my heart grows 
impious. 

Aho, And where is the impiety of loving 
Celestial natures ? 

AnaA, But, AhoVibams^, 

Hove our God less since his aiv^eV \on^^ "crr 
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Tills cannot be of good i nnd though I know not 
Tiist 1 do wrong, I feel a thousand feats 
Whicli are not ominous of rieht. 

Aha. Then wed thee 

Unlo some son of clay, and toil and spin 1 
Iherc 's Japhet lovea thee well, hath loved thee 

Marry, and bring forth dust I 

A nali. 1 should have loved, 

Azazicl not less were he mortal ; yet 
I am glad he is not 1 canDot outlive hinj. 
And when I think that his immorLal wings 
Will one day hover o'er the sepulchre 
Of the poor child of clay which so adored him. 
As he adores the Highest, death becomes 
Less Cetrihte ; but yet I pity him : 
His grief will be of ages, or at least 
Mine would be such ior him, were 1 the seraph. 
And he the perishable. 

Ako. Rather say. 

That he will single forth some other daughter 
Of earth, and love her as he once loved Anah. 
Anali. And if it should be so, and she loved 
him. 
Better thus than that he should weep for me. 
Aho. If I thought thus of Samias.i's love, 
All seiaph as he is, I 'd spurn him from me. 
But to our invocation !— 'T is the hour. 
Anak. Seraph I 

From thy sphere ! 
Whatever star contain thy glory j 
In the eternal depths of heaven 
Albeit thou walchest with "the seven,'" 
Though ihrougli space infinite and hoary 
JJc/tu-ethj'tirighl wings woi:\iis\ieiiiVjta, 
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Yet hear ! 
Oh ! think of her who holds thee dear I 

And though she nothing is to thee, 
Yet think that thou art all to her. 
Thou canst not tell, — and never be 
Such pangs decreed to aught save me, — 
The bitterness of tears. 
Eternity is in thine years. 
Unborn, undying beauty in thine eyes ; 
With me thou canst not sympathise, 
Except in love, and there thou must 
Acknowledge that more loving dust 
Ne'er wept beneath the skies. 
Thou walk'st thy many worlds, thou see'st 

The face of him who made thee great, 
As he hath made me of the least 
Of those cast out from Eden's gate : 
Yet, Seraph dear I 
Oh hear ! 
For thou hast loved me, and I would not 
die 
Until I know what I must die in knowing. 
That thou forget'st in thine eternity 
Her whose heart death could not keep 
from o'erflowing 
For thee, immortal essence as thou art ! 
Great is their love who love in sin and 
fear; 
And such, I feel, are waging in my heart 
A war unworthy : to an Adamite 

Forgive, my Seraph ! that such thoughts 
appear. 
For sorrow is our element ; 
Delight 
An Eden kept afar from si^X, 
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Appear I Appear I 
Seraph 1 
My own Anuiel ! be but here, 
And leave the stars to their own light, 
Aho. Sajciasi. 1 

Wheresoe'er 
Thou rulest in the upper air — 
Or warring with the spirits who may 

Dispute with him 
Who made all empires, empire ; or re- 
calling 
Some wandering star, which shoots through 
the abyss, 
Whose tenants dying, while their world 
is Tailing, 
Share the dim destiny of clay in this ; 
Or joining with the inferior cherubim. 
Thou deigneat to partake their hymn — 
Samiasa ! 
1 call thee, I await thee, and I love thee. 
Many may worship thee, that will 1 not : 
If that thy spirit down to mine may move 

Descend and share my lot 1 
Though I Ik formed of clay 
And thou of beams 
More bright than those of day 

On Eden's sL.eams, 
Thine immorlaiity can not lepa-j 
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With love more warm than mine 
My love. There is a ray 
In me, which, though forbidden yet to 

shine, 
I feel was lighted at thy God's and thine. 
It may be hidden long : death and decay 
Our mother Eve bequeathed us — ^but my 
heart 
Defies it : though this life must pass away, 
Is thai a cause for thee and me to part ? 
Thou art immortal — so am I : I feel — 

I feel my immortality o'ersweep 
All pains, all tears, all fears, and peal. 

Like the eternal thunders of the deep, 
Into my ears this truth — "Thou liv'st for 
ever ! " 

But if it be in joy 
I know not, nor would know ; 
That secret rests with the Almighty giver. 
Who folds in clouds the fonts of bliss 
and woe. 

But theeandmehenever can destroy; 
Change us he may, but not overwhelm ; 

we are 
Of as eternal essence, and must war 
With him if he will war with us : with thee 
I can share all things, even immortal 
sorrow ; 
For thou hast ventured to sharelife with me 
And shall /shrink from thine eternity? 
No ! though the serpent's sting should 
pierce me through. 
And thou thyself wert like the sftt^'CiV^ 

coil 
Around me still I and 1 "wWi stcSi^, 
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And curse thee not ; but hold 

Thee m as warm a fold 

Aa -but descend, and prove 

A mortal's love 
For an immartal. If the sties contain 
Mote joy than thou csinst give and take, 

Anah. Sister ! sister ! I view them winging 
Thtit brioht way througb the ported night. 

Aka. The cloudsfromoirtheii pi Dions flinging. 
As though they bore to-morrow's light. 

Atuxh. But if oar father see the sight 1 

Ahc. He would but deem it was the moon 
Rising unto some sorcerer's tune 
An hour too soon. 

Anah. They come ! he comes !— Azaziel ! 

A ho. Hasle 

To meet them ! Oh ! for wings to bear 
My spirit, while they hover there, 
To Samiasa's breast 1 

Anah. Lo I they have kindled all the west, 
Ijke a lelurning sunset ;— lo ! 

On Ararat's late secret crest 
A mitd and many-colour'd bow, 
The remnant of their Hashing path, 
Now shines ! and now, behold ! il hath 
Ketum'd to night, as rippling foam. 

Which the leviathan hath lash'd 
From his unfathomable home. 
When sporting on the face of the calm deep, 

iiubsides soon after he again hath dashed 
Down, down, to where the ocean's fountains 

^Jiif, They have touch'd eailb ! Ssmiasa I 
^va4. M\ XiaiieW 

VExtuBt. 
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Scene II. — Enter Irad aiw/ Japhet. 

Irad, Despond not : wherefore wilt thou 
wander thus 
To add thy silence to the silent night, 
And lift thy tearful eye unto the stars ? 
They cannot aid thee. 

Japh, But they soothe me — ^now 

Perluips she looks upon them as I look. 
Methinks a being that is beautiful 
Becometh more so as it looks on beauty. 
The eternal beauty of undying things. 
Oh, Anah 1 

Jrad, But she loves thee not. 

Japh, Alas ! 

Jrad, And proud Aholibamah spurns me also. 

Japh, I feel for thee too. 

Irad, Let her keep her pride, 

Mine hath enabled me to bear her scorn : 
It may be, time too will avenge it. 

Japh, Canst thou 

Fmd joy in such a thought ? 

Irad, Nor joy nor sorrow. 

I loved her well ; I would have loved her better, 
Had love been met with love : as 't is, I leave her 
To brighter destinies, if so she deems them. 

Japh, What destinies ? 

Irad, I have some cause to think 

She loves another. 

Japh, Anah ! 

Irad, No ; her sister. 

Japh, What other? 

Irad, That I know not ; bwX \\et ^vt^ 

If not her words, tells me she loves ^xvo\N\w« 

yd/A, Ay, hutnot Anah: shebuUovesYwet^o^. 



iTod. 

TapK I pity tiee. 

I^ Mel why? 

Jafh. For l«'n 

Deprived of that which makes my mie 

Irad. Itakethylaamaspaitofthyd 
And would not feel as ihou dost for nioi 
Than all our &ther'5herd5Wouldbring.i 
Against the metal of the sons of Cain 
The yellow dust they liy to baiter wit 
As if siicli useless and discolour'd Eras 
Tbe refuse of the catth, could be rece 
Foimilk, and wool, and flesh, and fruii 
Our flocks and wilderness afford.^ — Gt 
Sigh to the stars, aa wolves howl to th 
1 must back to my rest. 

japh And so woqIc 

iri could rest. 
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Irad, But 't is dangerous ; 

Strange sounds and sights have peopled it 

with terrors. 
I must go with thee. 

Japk, Irad, no ; believe me 

I feel no evil thought, and fear no eviL 

Irctd. But evil things will be thy foe the more 
As not being of them : turn thy steps aside, 
Or let mine be with thine. 

Japh, No, neither, Irad ; 

I must proceed alone. 
Irad, Then peace be with thee ! 

lExit Irad. 
Japh, (solus). Peace ! I have sought it 
where it should be found, 
In love — with love, too, which perhaps de- 
served it ; 
And, in its stead, a heaviness of heart, 
A weakness of the spirit, listless days. 
And nights inexorable to sweet sleep, 
Have come upon me. Peace I what peace? 

the calm 
Of desolation, and the stillness of 
The untrodden forest, only broken by 
The sweeping tempest through its groaning 

boughs ; 
Such is the sullen or the fitful state 
Of my mind overworn. The earth's grown 

wicked, 
And many signs and portents have proclaim'd 
A change at hand, and an overwhelming doom 
To perishable beings. Oh, my Anah ! 
When the dread hourdenouncedihaXVo^^w'^K'^^ 
The fountain of the deep, "how im^VesX. \>cvavi. 
Have lain within this bosom, ioVd^^ iioxa. 



ugn iney ouow»^. 
Anah ! 

would I have adored thee, but thou 
wouldst not ; 
still would I redeem thee— see thee live 
tn ocean is earth's grave, and, unopposed 
rock or shallow, the leviathan, 
d of the shoreless sea and watery world, 
.11 wonder at his boundlessness of realm. 

[Exii Japhet. 

£n^er Noah and Shem. 
Noah, Where is thy brother Japhet ? 
S/iem. He went forth, 

ccording as his wont, to meet with Irad, 
[e said ; but, as I fear, to bend his steps 
bwards Anah's tents, round which he novers 

nightly, 
^i^p a dove round and round its pillaged nest ; 
*i»o wild up to the cavern 
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The destiny and evil of these days, 
And that the hour approacheth, should indulge 
In such forbidden yearnings 1 Lead the way : 
He must be sought for I 

Shem, Go not forward, father : 

I will seek Japhet. 

Noah, Do not fear for me : 

All evil things are powerless on the man 
Selected by Jehovah. — Let us on. 

Shem, To the tents of the father of the 
sisters ? 

Noah, No ; to the cavern of the Caucasus. 

[Exeunt Noah and Shem. 

Scene III. — The mountains, — A cavern, and 
the rocks of Caucasus, 

Japh, {solus). Ye wilds, that look eternal ; 

and thou cave. 
Which seem'st unfathomable ; and ye mountains, 
So varied and so terrible in beauty ; 
Here, in your rugged majesty of rocks 
And toppling trees that twine their roots with 

stone 
In perpendicular places, where the foot 
Of man would tremble, could he reach them — yes, 
Ye look eternal I Yet, in a few days, 
Perhaps even hours, ye will be changed, rent, 

hurl'd 
Before the mass of waters ; and yon cave, 
Which seems to lead into a lower world, 
Shall have its depths searched by the sweeping 

wave, 
And dolphins gambol in t\ie \\oiCs ^e.T\.\ 
And man Oh, men I my ie\\oN»-\i«ivci^\^'^^ 
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Alas ! what am I l)eller ihno ye are. 
Thai I must live beyond ye? Where shall be 
The pleasant places where I thought of Anah 
While 1 had hope ? or the more savoge haunts. 
Scarce less beloved, where X despair d for her? 
And can it be ! — Shall yon exulting peak, 
Whose glittering top is like a distant star. 
Lie low beneath the boiling of the deep ? 
No more to have the morning sun break forth, 
And scatter back the mists in floating folds 
From its tremendous brow ? no more to have 
Day's broad orb drop behind ils head at even, 
Leaving it with a crown of many hues? 
No more to be the beacon of the world. 
For angels to alight on, as the spot 
Neatest the stars? And can those words "no 

Be meant for thee, for all Ihings, save for us, 
And the predestined creeping things reserved 
Vy my sire to Jehovah's bidding ? May 
He preserve them, and / not ha.ve the power 
To snatch the loveliest of earth's daughters from 
Adoomwhich even some serpent, with his mate, 
Shall 'scape to save his kind to be prolong'd, 
To hiss and sling through Some emerging world. 
Keeking and dank from out the slime, whose 

Shall slumber o'er llic wreck of (his, until 
The salt morass subside into a sphere 
Beneath the sun, and be the monument. 
The sole and undisguis'd sepulchre, 
Of yet quick myriads of all Vi!i;?. \\o-fl niwii 
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Breath will be still'd at once I All-beauteous 

world ! 
So young, so mark'd out for destruction, I 
"With a deft heart look on thee day by day, 
And night by night, thy numberd days and 

nights. 
I cannot save thee, cannot save even her 
Whose love had made me love thee more ; but as 
A portion of thy dust, I cannot think 
Upon thy coming doom without a feeling 
Sudi as — Oh G(^ 1 and canst thou — 

\He pauses, 
\A rushing sound from the cavern is 
heardf and shouts of laughter — after- 
wards a Spirit passes, 
Japh, In the name 

Of the Most High, what art thou ? 
Spirit {laughs). Ha I ha I ha ! 

Japh, By all that earth holds holiest, speak I 
Spirit {laughs). Ha ! ha I 

Japh, Bytheapproachingdelugel bytheearth 
Which will be strangled by the ocean I by 
The deep which will lay open all her fountains ! 
The heaven which will convert her clouds to seas, 
And the Omnipotent who makes and crushes ! 
Thou unknown, terrible, and indistinct, 
Yet awful Thing of Shadows, speak to me 1 
Why dost thou laugh that horrid laugh ? 
Spirit, Why weep'st thou ? 

Japh, For earth and all her children. 
Spirit, Ha ! ha I ha I 

[Spirit vanishes. 
Japh, How the fiend marks the totlMt^&oS. ^ 
world. 
The coming desolation of an oib. 



I 
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On which the Bun shall rise and warm no life ! 
How Ihe earth sleeps I ajid all that in it is 
Sleep too upon the very eve of death I 
Why should they wake lo meet it 1 What are 

here, 
Which look like death in life, and speak like 

Eoin ere this dyingworld? They come like 
clouds 1 
If annul Spiriti pass from tht cavtm. 
Sjiiril. Rejoice I 

The abhorred race 
Which could not keep in Eden their high place. 

But listen 'd lo the voice 
Of knowledge without power. 
Are nigh the hour 
Of death I 
Not slow, not angle, not by sword, not sorrow, 
Nor years, nor heart-break, nor time's sap- 
ping n 



Not even a rock from out the liquid grave 

Shall lift its point lo save, 
Ot show the place where strong Despair I 

After long looking o'er the ocean wide 

For the expected ebb which eometh D. 
All shall be void, 
Uesfroy'd I 
Another element shall be the lotd 
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Of life, and the abhorr'd 
Children of dust be quench'd ; and of each hue 
Of earth nought left but the unbroken blue ; 
And of the variegated mountain 
Shall nought remain 
Unchang^ or of the level plain ; 
Cedar and pine shall lift their tops in vain: 
All merged within the universal fountain, 
Man, earth, and fire, shall die. 
And sea and sky 
Look vast and lifeless in the eternal eye. 
Upon the foam 
"Wno shall erect a home ? 
Japh, {foming forward). My sire I 
£arth's seed shall not expire ; 
Only the evil shall be put away 
From day. 
Avaunt ! ye exulting demons of the waste I 
Who howl your hideous joy 
When God destroys whom you dare not destroy; 
Hence ! haste I 
Back to your inner caves I 
Until the waves 
Shall search you in your secret place. 
And drive your sullen race 
Forth, to be roU'd upon the tossing winds, 
In restless wretchedness along all space ! 
Spirit, Son of the saved I 

When thou and thine have braved 
The wide and warring element ; 
When the great barrier of the deep is rent, 
Shall thou and thine be good and happy? — No I 
Thv new world and new race shall b^ q^ v»c»t — 
Less goodly in their aspect, itv lYveVt -^eact'^ 
Less than the glorious ^anV^, vj>ctfi 



Bid ihce await the world-dissolving wavt 

Thau seek a shelter with thy favoor'd fithe 

And build thy city o'er the drown'd ear 

Who would ouIliFe their kind, 
Except the bnse and blind ? 

Haieth thine 
As of a difierent order in the sphere. 
But not our own. 
There is not one who hath not left a thtone 
Vacant in heaven to dwell in darkness he 
Rather than see his mates endure alone. 

Go, wretch I and give 
A life like thine to other wretch es-4ive ! 
And when the annihilating waters roar 

Above what they have done 
Envy the giant patriarchs then no more. 
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No more 
Shall they adore ; 
And we, who ne'er for ages have adored 

The prayer-exacting Lord, 
To whom the omission of a sacrifice 

Is vice ; 
We, we shall view the deep's salt sources pour*d 
Until one element shall do the work 
Of all in chaos ; until they, 
The creatures proud of their poor clay, 
Shall perish, and their bleached bones shall lurk 
In caves, in dens, in clefts of mountains, 
where 
The deep shall follow to their latest lair ; 

"Where even the brutes, in their despair. 
Shall cease to prey on man and on each other, 

And the striped tiger shall lie down to die 
Beside the lamb, as though he were his brother; 
Till all things shall be as they were, 
Silent and uncreated, save the sky : 
While a brief truce 
Is made with Death, who shall forbear 
The little remnant of the past creation. 
To generate new nations for his use ; 

This remnant, floating o'er the undulation 
Of the subsiding deluge, from its slime. 
When the hot sun hath baked the reeking soil 
Into a world, shall give again to Time 
New beings — years, diseases, sorrow, 
crime — 
With all companionship of hate and toil. 

Until 

Japh, {interrupting them). The eternal will 
Shall deign to expoxmd \X\\s ^t^-wsL 
Of good and evil ; aiid teAfceov 
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The winds, too, plume their piercing wings; 
The clouds have nearly fiU'd their springs ; 
The fountains of the great deep shall be broken. 
And heaven set wide her windows ; ^ while 
mankind 
View unacknowledged,each tremendous token — 
Still, as they were from the banning, blind. 
We hear the sound they cannot hear, 
The mustering thunders of the threatening 
sphere ; 
Yet a few hours their coming is delay'd; 
Their flashing banners, folded still on high. 

Yet undisplay*d. 
Save to the Spirit's all-pervading eye. 
Howl ! howl ! oh Earth I 
Thy death is nearer than thy recent birth ; 
Tremble, ye mountains, soon to shrink below 

The ocean's overflow'! 
The wave shall break upon your clif]&; and shells. 

The little shells, of ocean's least things be 
Deposed where now the eagle's offspring 
dwells — 
How shall he shriek o'er the remorseless sea! 
And call his nestlings up with fruitless yell, 
Unanswer'd, save by the encroaching swell ;•— 
While man shall long in vain for his broad wings, 

The wings which could not save : — 
Where could he rest them, while the whole 
space brings 
Nought to his eye beyond the deep, his grave? 
Brethren, rejoice 1 
And loudly lift each superhuman voice — 

All die. 
Save the slight remnant of Se.^i5DL^ ^^«^ — 
The seed of SelVi, 
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Esciiifit fir Tuture Sorrow's sake from death. 
Jiut of the SODS of Cain 
None ilull remain ; 
And all his good!; daughters 
Must lie beneath the desolating waters ; 
Or, fioa[ing upward, with their long hair laid 
Along the wave, the cruel heaven upbraid. 
Which would not spare 
Beings even in dea.th so fair. 
It is decreed. 
All die I 
And to the universal human cry 
Tlio univtrsal silence shall succeed I 
I'ly, brethren, fiyl 
But still rejoice t 
We fell I 
They fall ! 
So perish all 
These petty foes of Heaven wrho shrink from hell! 
yrhe Sfirits disapptar-, soaring upmrds, 
Japh. (m/m). God halh proclaim'd thedestiny 
of earth ; 
My r.ither's ark of safety hath announced it ; 
Ihc very demons shriek, it from their caves ; 
Tlie scroll * of Enoch prophesied it long 
In silent books, which, in their silence, say 
More to the mind than thunder to the ear : 
And yel men lislen'd not, nor listen ; but 
Walk darkling to their doom ; which, though 

so nigh, 
Shakes them no more in their dim disbelief, 
Than their last cries shall shake the Almighty 

Oi fieaf obedient ocean, which fulfils it. 
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No sign yet hangs its banner in the air ; 
The clouds are few, and of their wonted texture; 
The sun will rise upon the earth's last day 
As on the fourth day of creation, when 
God said unto him ** Shine !" and he broke forth 
Into the dawn, which lighted not the yet 
Unform'd forefather of mankind — but roused 
Before the human orison the earlier 
Made and far sweeter voices of the birds, 
Which in the open firmament of heaven 
Have wings like angels, and like them salute 
Heaven first each day before the Adamites : 
Their matins now draw nigh — the east is 

kindling — 
And they will sing ! and day will break I Both 

near. 
So near the awful close ! For these must drop 
Their outworn pinions on the deep ; and day. 
After the bright course of a few brief morrows, — 
Ay, day will rise ; but upon what ? — a chaos, 
Which was ere day; and which, renew*d, makes 

time 
Nothing ! for, without life, what are the hours? 
No more to dust than is eternity 
Unto Jehovah, who created both. 
Without him, even eternity would be 
A void : without man, time, as made for man, 
Dies with man, and is swallow*d in that deep 
Which has no fountain ; as his race will be 
Devour'd by that which drowns his infant 

world. — 
What have we here ! Shapes of both earth 

and air? 
No — all of heaven, they are so \ieav\\\^w\. 
7 cannot trace their features •, "but Ocve^x iox^xvs*^ 
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May'st know me better ; and thy sister know 
Me still the same which I have ever been. 

Sam. Son of the patriarch, who hath ever been 
Upright before his God, whatever thy gifts, 
And thy words seem of sorrow, mix'd with wrath, 
How have Azaziel, or myself, brought on thee 
"Wrong ? 

Japh, Wrong ! the greatest of all wrongs ; 
but thou 
Say'st well ; though she be dust, I did not, could 

not. 
Deserve her. Farewell, Anah I I have said 
That word so often ! but now say it, ne'er 
To be repeated. Angel ! or whatever 
Thou art, or must be soon, hast thou the power 
To save this beautiful — these beautiful 
Children of Cain ? 

A za. From what ? 

Japh, And is it so, 

That ye too knocv not ? Angels ! angels I ye 
Have shared man's sin, and, it may he, now must 
Partake his punishment ; or, at the least, 
My sorrow. 

Sam, Sorrow ! I ne'er thought till now 

To hear an Adamite speak riddles to me. 

Japh, And hath not the Most High ex- 
pounded them ? 
Then ye are lost, as they are lost. 

Aho, So be it I 

If they love as they are loved, they will not shrink 
More to be mortal, than I would to dare 
An immortality of agonies 
With Samiasa 1 

Anah, Sis.cr I sistex \ ^^t'a^K. xv<:X 

Thus, 
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Aza. Fearcst Ihou, my Anah ? 

Anah. ^'es. for liee 

I would resign the greater remnant of 
This little life of niiiie, be fort one hour 



I That is nothing, if thou host ni 
Left thy God too I foe unions like to IhesE, 
Between a mortal and an immortal, cannot 
Ke happy ot be hallow'd. We are sent 
Upon the earth to toil and die ; and they 
Are made to minister on high unto 
The Highest : but if he can savi thee, soon 
The hour will come in which celestial aid 
Alone can do so. 

Savi 

wilhus! 
But that the man seems full of sorrow, I 
Could smile. 

Japh. I grieve not for myself, not feat ; 

I am safe, not for my own deserts, but those 
Of a well-doing sire, who hath been found 
Righleous enough to save his children. Would 
His power was greater of redemption ! or 
That by exchanging my own life for hers, 
Who could alone have made mine happy, she. 
Thelast and loveliest of Cain's race, could share 
The ark which shall receive a remnant of 
The seed of Seth I 

Aho. And dost thou think that we 

With Cain's, the eldest born of Adam's, blood 



3 uH m ingle wlthSelV 5c^\\4\ etil 
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Seth, the last offspring of old Adam's dotage ? 
No, not to save all earth, were earth in peril ! 
Our race hath always dwelt apart from thine 
From the beginning, and shall do so ever. 

Japh, I did not speak to thee, Aholibamah ! 
Too much of the forefather whom thou vauntest 
Has come down in that haughty blood which 

springs 
From him who shed the first, and thatabrother'sl 
But thou, my Anah ! let me call thee mine. 
Albeit thou art not ; 't is a word I cannot 
Part with , although I must from thee. My Anah ! 
Thou who dost rather make me dream that Abel 
Had left a daughter, whose pure pious race 
Survived in thee, so much unlike thou art 
The rest of the stem Cainites, save in beauty. 
For all of them are fairest in their favour 

Aho» {interrupting him). And wouldst thou 
have her like our father's foe 
In mind, in soul? If /partook thy thought, 
And dream'd that aught of ASel v/ss in her! — 
Get thee hence, son of Noah ; thou makest strife. 

/aph. Offspring of Cain, thy father did so ! 

A/to. But 

He slew not Seth : and what hast thou to do 
With other deeds between his God and him ? 

Japh, Thou speakest well : his God hath 
judged him, and 
I had not named his deed, but that thyself 
Didst seem to glory in him, nor to shrink 
From what he had done. 

Aho, He was our father's father ; 

The eldest born of man, the stroivg<£s»l,\iw«^'5»\. 
And most enduring : — ShaW 1 bVo.'&Xv (at \v\xtt. 
From whom we had our bein^"^ "\jcicJSt'^'^a^ 
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Our race ; behold their stature an 
Their courage, strength, and leng 

Japh, They 

Aho, Beitso! but while yet thei 
I glory in my brethren and our \ 

Japh, My sire and race but gloi 
Anah ! and thou ? 

Anah, Whate'er oui 

The God of Seth as Cain, I mus 
And will endeavour patiently to 
But could I dare to pray in his c 
Of universal vengeance (if such j 
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Have seen them wear on their eternal way ? 
Who shall do this ? 

Japh, He whose one word produced them. 

Aho. Who heard that word ? 

Japh^ The universe, which leap'd 

To life beforeit. Ah I smilest thou still in scorn ? 
Turn to thy seraphs : if they attest it not, 
They are none. 

Sam, Aholibamah, own thy God ! 

Aho, I have ever hail'd our Maker, Samiasa, 
As thine, and mine : a God of love, not sorrow. 

Japh, Alas ! what else is love but sorrow ? 
Even 
He who made earth in love had soon to grieve 
Above its first and best inhabitants. 

Aho, 'T is said so. 

Japh, It is even so. 

Enter NOAH and Shem. 

Noah, Japhet I What 

Dost thou herewith these children of the wicked ? 
Dread'st thou not to partake their coming doom ? 

Japh, Father, it cannot be a sin to seek 
To save an earth-born being ; and behold. 
These are not of the sinful, since they have 
The fellowship of angels. 

Noah, These are they, then, 

Who leave the throne of God, to take them wives 
From out the race of Cain ; the sons of heaven. 
Who seek earth's daughters for their beauty ? 

Aza, Patriarch ! 

Thou hast said it. 

Noah, Woe, woe, woe to such com\rL\i\\\ss^\ 
Has not God made a bamet\)eW4^«\. «m\>c^ 
And heaven, and limited eac\i, \5iiA \.o>6sx^'^ 

i 



Far less the sons of God ; but as our < 
Has deign'd to commune with me, an( 
IJis judgments, I reply, that the desc< 
Of seraphs from their everlasting seat 
Unto a perishable and perishing, 
Even on the very eve of perishing^ woi 
Cannot be good. 

Aza, What ! though it were 

Noah, Not ye in all your glory can 
What he who made you glorious h; 

demn'd. 
W^ere your immortal mission safety, 't 
Be general, not for two, though beauti 
And beautiful they are, but not the lei 
Condemn'd. 

Japh, Oh, father ! say it not. 

Noah, So 

If that thou wouldst avoid their doom 
That thev exist : thev snnti cVmll ^aqca 
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Noah. Ask him who made thee greater than 
myself 
And mine, but not less subject to his own 
Almightiness. And lo ! his mildest and 
Least to be tempted messenger appears ! 

Enter 'BJl?yike.\.'' th€ Archangel, 

Raph, Spirits ! 

Whose seat is near the throne, 
What do ye here ? 
Is thus a seraph's duty to be shown, 
Now that the hour is near 
When earth must be alone ? 
Return ! 
Adore and burn, 
In glorious homage with the elected ** seven.** 
Your place is heaven. 
Sam, Raphael ! 

The first and fairest of the sons of God, 
How long hath this been law, 
That earth by angels must be left UQtrod ? 

Earth I which oft saw 
Jehovah's footsteps not disdain her sod ! 
The world he loved, and made 
For love ; and oft have we obey*d 
His frequent mission with delighted pinions : 
Adoring him in his least works displayed; 
Watching this youngest star of his dominions ; 
And, as the latest birth of his great word. 
Eager to keep it worthy of our Lord. 
Why is thy brow severe ? 
And wherefore speak'st thou of destruction near? 
Raph, Had Samiasa and Azaziel b^e.\i 
In their true place, witVi the 3ji^<eXvi Oaaw, 
Written in ftie 



or Blindness is the hrst-Dum ^. . 

When all good angels left the world, ye stay*d, 
jtung with strange passions, and debased 

By mortal feelings for a mortal maid : 
But ye are pardon'd thus far, and replaced 
With your pure equals. Hence ! away I away ! 

Or stay, 
And lose eternity by that delay ! 
Aza, And thou ! if earth be thus forbidden 
In the decree 
To us until this moment hidden. 
Dost thou not err as we 
In being here ? 
Raph, I came to call you back to your \ 

sphere, 
In the great name and at the word of God 
Dear, dearest in themselves, and scarce less de 
That which I came to do : till now we trc 
-" -u«, fv,^ eternal space ; together 
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Rather than longer worship dared indure ! 
But ye who still are pure ! 
Seraphs ! less mighty than that mightiest one, 

Think how he was undone ! 
And think if tempting man can compensate 
For heaven desired too late ? 
Long have I warr'd, 
Long must I war 
With him who deem*d it hard 
To be created, and to acknowledge him 
Who midst the cherubim 

Made him as suns to a dependent star, 
Leaving the archangels at his right hand dim. 
I loved him — beautiful he was : oh, heaven! 
Save his who made, what beauty and what power 
Was ever like to Satan's ! Would the hour 
In which he fell could ever be forgiven I 
The wish is impious : but, oh ye ! 
Yet undestroy'd, be warn'd ! Eternity 

With him, or with his God, is in your choice : 
He hath not tempted you ; he cannot tempt 
The angels, from his further snares exempt : 

But man hath listened to his voice, 
And ye to woman's— beautiful she is. 
The serpent's voice less subtle than her kiss. 
The snake but vanquish'd dust ; but she will 

draw 
A second host from heaven, to break heaven's 
law. 

Yet, yet, oh fly I 
Ye cannot die ; 
But they 
Shall pass away, 
While yt shall fill with sbrieVs \N\t \x^^x "^^ 
For perishable clay, 
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lory in your immortality 

7 outlast the sun which gave them 

your essence difTereth from theii 
iffering, why partake 
to which they must be heirs — 
plough'd with years, and sown w 

'd by Death, lord of the human sc 
leir days been left to toil their pi 
me to dust, unshorten'd by Go 

are Evil*s prey and Sorrow's sp 

Let them fly ! 
^oice which says that all must di< 
1 our white-bearded patriarchs di< 
And that on high 
An ocean is prepared. 
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Fly, seraphs ! to your own eternal shore, 
Where winds nor howl nor waters roar. 
Our portion is to die, 
And yours to live for ever : 
But which is best, a dead eternity 
Or living, b but known to the great Giver. 
Obey him, as we shall obey ; 
I would not keep this life of mine in clay 
An hour beyond his will ; 
Nor see ye lose a portion of his grace, 
For all die mercy which Seth's race 
Find stUL 
Fly! 
And as your pmions bear ye back to heaven. 
Think that my love still mounts with thee on high, 

Samiasa ! 
And if I look up with a tearless eye, 
T is that an angel's bride disdains to weep, — 
Farewell ! Now rise, inexorable deep ! 
Anah, And must we die ? 

And must I lose thee too, 
Azaziel ? 
Oh, my heart ! my heart ! 

Thy prophecies were true ! 
And yet thou wert so happy too ! 
The blow, though not unlook'd for, falls as new : 
But yet depart ! 
Ay! why? 
Yet let me not retain thee — fly ! 
My pangs can be but brief; but thine would be 
Eternal, if repulsed from heaven for me. 
Too much already hast thou deign'd 
To one of Adam's race I 
Our doom is sorrow : not to ws a\otv^. 
But to the spirits who have not disdivct^ 
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From hU once archangclic throne 
Into some unknown world : 

And thou, Aiazicl I No — 
Thou shall not sufier woe 
For me. Amy 1 nor weep ! 
Thou •cs.aiX. not weep ; but jet 
May'st suffer moPC, not weeping ; then forget 
Her, whom the surges of the all -strangling Deep 
Can bring no pang like this. Fly ! fly ! 
Being gone, 't will be less difficult to die. 
Japh. Oh say not so 1 

Father I and thou, archangel, thou 1 
.Surely celesiial mercy lurks below 
That pure severe serenity of brow : 
Let them not meet this sea without a shore, 

Noah. I'eacc, child of passion, prace ! 
If not within thy heart, yel with thy tongue 

IJo God no wrong ! 
Live as he wills it— die. when he onlains, 
A righteous death, unlike the seed of Cain's. 

Cease, or be sorrowful in silence; cease 
To weary Heaven's ear with thy sellish plaint. 

Wouldst thou have God commit asin for Ihec? 
Such would it be 
To alter his intent 
For a mere mortal sorrow'. Be a man ! 
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And dearer, silent friends and brethren, all 
Buried in its immeasurable breast, 
Who, who, our tears, our shrieks, shall then 
command ? 
Can we in desolation's peace have rest ? 
Oh God ! be thou a God, and spare 
Yet while *t is time I 
Renew not Adam's fall : 

Mankind were then but twain, 
But they are numerous now as are the waves 
And the tremendous rain, 
Whose drops shall be less thick than would 
their graves. 
Were graves permitted to the seed of Cain. 
Noah, Silence, vain boy 1 each word of 
thine 's a crime. 
Angel ! forgive this stripling's fond despair. 
Kaph, Seraphs ! these mortals speak in 
passion : Ye ! 
Who are, or should be, passionless and pure, 
May now return with me. 

Sam, It may not be : 

We have chosen, and will endure. 
Raph, Say'st thou ? 

Aza, He hath said it, and I say, Amen ! 
Raph, Again I 
Then from this hour. 
Shorn as ye are of all celestial power. 
And aliens from your God. 

Farewell ! 
Japh, Alas I where shall they dwell ? 

Hark, hark ! Deep sounds, and deeper still, 

Are howling from the mountain's bosom : 
There *s not a breath of w\i\d vrpoti \^t\v^, 
Ve^quiVersevery leaf, and dropseacJtv\>\oisfi»avsv'' 

Earth groans as if beneath a Yieav^ \o^% 
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^oah. Hark, hark ! the sea-birds cry ! 

1 clouds they overspread the lurid sky, 

. hover round the mountain, where before 
ever a white wing, wetted by the wave, 

Yet dared to soar, 
ven when the waters wax*d loo fierce t 

brave, 
n it shall be their only shore. 

And then, no more ! 
iph. The sun ! the sun ! 

riseth, but his betjer light is gone ; 
And a black circle, bound 
His glaring disk around, 
:Iaims earth's last of summer days hath shone 
The clouds return into the hues of night, 

2 where their brazen-colour'd edges streak 
verge where brighter moms were wont t 

break. 
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Japh, Can rage and justice join in the same 

path? 
Noah. Blasphemer ! darest thou murmur 

even now ! 
Raph, Patriarch, be still a father ! smooth 
thy brow : 
Thy son, despite his folly, shall not sink : 
He knows not what he says, yet shall not drink 
With sobs the salt foam of the swelling waters; 
But be, when passion passeth, good as thou, 
Nor perish like heaven's children with man's 

daughters. 
Aho, The tempest cometh; heaven and earth 
unite 
For the annihilation of all life. 
Unequal is the strife 
Between our strength and the Eternal Might ! 
Sam. But ours is with thee ; we will bear ye far 
To some untroubled star, 
Where thou and Anah shalt partake our lot : 

And if thou dost not weep for thy lost earth, 
Our forfeit heaven shall also be forgot, 

Anah. Oh ! my dear father's tents, my place 
of birth. 
And mountains, land, and woods! when ye are 

not. 
Who shall dry up my tears ? 

Aza, Thy spirit-lord. 

Fear not ; though we are shut from heaven. 
Yet much is ours, whence we can not be driven. 
Raph. Rebel I thy words are wicked, as thy 
deeds 
Shall henceforth be but weak : the danvYCi^-sw ci\^ ^ 
Which chased the first-bom out ol '?««^.^v5«fc> 
Still Hashes in the angelic bawds. 

VOL. vn. H 
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How vain to war with wnat m.^ ^ 
Thy former force was in thy faith. 

Enter MortcUs, flying for refuge. 

Chorus of Mortals, 

The heavens and earth are mingling — God 

God! 
What have we done? Yet spare I 
Hark ! even the forest beasts howl forth f 
prayer ! 
The dragon crawls from out his den, 
To herd, in terror, innocent with men ; 
And the birds scream their agony throug' 
Yet, yet, Jehovah ! yet withdraw thy rod 
Of wrath, and pity thine own world's de5 
Hear not man only but all nature plead I 
Kaph, Farewell, thou earth ! ye wr< 
sons of clay, 

-^^ von. *T is deci 
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In the sun's place a pale and ghastly glare 
Hath wound itself around the dying air.® 
Aza, Come, Anah ! quit this chaos-founded 

prison. 
To which the elements again repair, 
To turn it into what it was : beneath 
The shelter of these wings thou shalt be safe, 
As was the eagle's nestling once within 
Its mother's. — Let the coming chaos chafe 
With all its elements ! Heed not their din ! 
A brighter world than this, where thou shalt 

breathe 
Ethereal life, will we explore : 
These darken'd clouds are not the only skies. 

[AZAZIEL and Samiasa fly off^ and dis- 
appear with Anah and Aholibam ah. 

Japh, They are gone ! They have disap- 
pear'd amidst the roar 
Of the forsaken world ; and never more. 
Whether they live, or die with all earth's life, 
Now near its last, can aught restore 
Anah into these eyes. 

C horns 0/ Mortals, 

Oh son of Noah I mercy on thy kind ! 
What ! wilt thou leave us all — all — a// behind ? 
While safe amidst the elemental strife, 
Thou sitt'st within thy guarded ark ? 

A Mother {offering her infant to Japhkt). 
Oh let this child embark 1 
I brought him forth in woe. 
But thought it joy 
To see him to my bosom cWrvg^n^ so. 
Why was he born'? 
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lat hath he done — 
f unwean'd son — 
h's wrath or scorn ? 
. this milk of mine, that d 
heaven and earth up to de 

My boy, 
.ters o'er his placid breatt 
seed of Seth ! 
with him who made 
ace, for which we are bet 
! 't is no hour for curse 
er! 

Chorus of Mortals. 

For prayer ! ! I 
And where 
Shall prayer ascend, 
' -'" ""♦'^ the mounts 
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When paradise iipsprung, 

Ere Eve gave Adam knowledge for her dower, 
Or Adam his first hymn of slavery sung), 
So massy, vast, yet green in their old age, 
Are overtopp'd, 
Their summer blossoms by the surges lopp*d. 
Which rise, and rise, and rise. 
Vainly we look up to the lowering skies — 

They meet the seas, 
And shut out God from our beseeching eyes. 
Fly, son of Noah, fly ! and take thine ease. 
In thine allotted ocean-tent ; 
And view,. all floating o*er the element, 
The corpses of the world of thy young days : 
Then to Jehovah raise 
Thy song of praise ! 
A Mortal, Blessed are the dead 
Who die in the Lord ! 
And though the waters be o'er earth outspread, 
Yet, as his word, 
Be the decree adored ! 
He gave me life — he taketh but 
The breath which is his own : 
And though these eyes should be for ever shut. 
Nor longer this weak voice before his throne 
Be heard in supplicating tone. 

Still blessed be the Lord, 
For what is past. 
For that which is : 
For all are his. 
From first to last — 
Time, space, eternity, life, death — 

The vast known and immeasutabl^MX^XiQ^w. 
He made, and can unmake ; 
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And shall I, for a litlle gasp of btealh, 



Chenu ef Merldli. 4 

Mliete^all wefiy? 1 

Not to the mountains higi ; 
Fur now thetr torrtnts rush, with double r( 
To meet the ocean, which, advancing sti 
Alieady grasps each drowning hill, 
Noi leaves an unsearch'd cave. 



a Womt 



Woman. Oh, sii 
Our valley is no m. 

My father and m 
My brethren and n 

The plea— - 



ient forth eveningsongs from sweetest birds, 
he little rivulet which freshened all 
Our pastures green, 



Andi 



When I 



the r 



1 diir I climbM this 



I turn'd 10 bless the spot. 
And not a leaf appear'd about to fall ; — 

And now they are not !— 
Why was I born? 

Japh. To (lie ! in youth to di 

And happier in that doom. 
Than to behold the unWetaaV Vomb, 
Which 1 
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Am thus condemn'd to weep above in vain. 
Why, when all perish, why must I remain ? ' 

\The waters rise ; Men fly in every 
direction ; many are overtaken by the 
waves; the Chorus of Mortals disperses 
in search of safety up the mountains : 
Japhet retnains upon a rock, while the 
Ark floats towards him in the dis- 
tame. 



fiotea to f)eaven and jEartb. 

z. 

[This poem carries with it the peculiar impress of the 
writer's genius. It displays great vigour, and even a 
severity of style, throughout ; which is another proof, 
if proof were needed, that elevation of writing is to be 
obtained only by a rigid regard to simplicity. ^ Lord 
Byron has evidently endeavoured to sustain the interest 
of this poem, by depicting natural but deep drawn 
thoughts, in sill their freshness and intensity, with as 
little fictitious aid as possible. Nothing is circum- 
locutory : there is no going about and about to enter at 
length upon his object, but he impetuously rushes into 
it at once. All over the poem there is a eloom cast 
suitable to the subject : an ominous fearful hue, like 
that which Poussin has flung over his inimitable picture 
of the Deluee. We see much evil, but we dreacl more. 
All is out ofearthly keeping, as the events of the time 
are out of the course of nature. That it has faults is 
obvious : prosaic passages, and too much tedious solilo- 
(^uising : but there is much of the sublime in descrip- 
tion, and the beautiful in poetry, and while true poetical 
feeling exists amongst us, it will be pronounced not 
unworthy of its distinguished authoT. — Ckwy^^ia.* 

It ajTpears that this is but the ftrsX. paxx. ol *.V«^.*» 
hut it IS likewise a poem, and a ^e otw^ Voo^^wduotf 
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ir. We conleu that ite sec litiJc or nothina obj«- 
i.ible Ln ill cither as Iqi (heE>JD]Ei«l gnhodoxy, or 
irral hunun feEling. It ii ulemn, tony, fearful, 

^'ofa dmdlQ disKner. Of tbe angels »ha love the 



ir preceding and accDin)fanyiDg 
[prca^tiofi it made auUime hy [he 



reaawa.'— t^ociji. 



[In the ariginal MS, " Michael."— " I relurn you,' 
uys Lord Byron lo Mr Murray, '• the revise. 1 have 

:Ae name of si ichael to Raphael. wC^ai^rntnl"*'' 
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8. 

[In his description of the deluge, which is a varied 
and recurring masterpiece, — (we hear it foretold, and 
we see it come,)— Lord B3rron appears to us to have had 
an eye to Poussin's celebrated picture, with the sky 
hanging like a weight of lead upon the waters, the sun 
quenched and lund, the rocks and trees upon them 
gloomilj watching their fate, and a few figures 
struggling vainly with the overwhelming waves. — 
Jeffrky.] 

9- 
[" Shelley tells me that the choruses in * Heaven and 
Earth* are deficient. He thinks that lyrical poetry 
should be metrically regular. Surely, this is not the 
case with old Greek choruses that he makes such a fuss 
about. However, Hunt will be glad of it for his new 
periodical work. I talked of writing a second part to 
It, but it was only as Coleridge promised a second 
part to ' Christabel.* I will tell you how I had an idea 
of finishing it. Let me see. Where did I leave off? 
Oh, with Araziel and Samiasa refusing to obe^ the 
summons of Raphael, and throwing off their alle^pance 
to Heaven. They rise into the air with the two sisters, 
and leave this globe to a fate which, according to 
Cuvier, it has often undergone, and will undei^o again. 
The appearance of the land strangled by the ocean, 
will serve by way of scenery and decorations. The 
affectionate tenderness of Anah for those from whom 
she is parted and for ever, and her fears contrasted 
with the loftier spirit of Aholibamah triumphine in the 
hopes of a new and greater destiny, will ms3ce the 
dialogue. They, in the meantime, continue their 
aerial voyage. ^ Everywhere denied admittance in 
those floating islands on the^ sea of space, and 
driven back by guardian spirits of the different 
planets till they are at leneth forced to alight on 
the only peak of the earth uncovered by water. 
Here a parting takes place between the lovers, which 
I shall make affecting enough. The fallen Angels are 
suddenly called and condemned — their destination and 
punishment unknown. The sisters still cling to the t<y:.V.^ 
the waters, mounting higher and Vv\^«c, tvoNi «cw\ftx ^«s. 
Ark. The scene draws up, and dvsco"vct% "^«^Jt«x «w 
desivouring to persuade the PatmxO^»'w'\\y».N«^ %xxoxw% 



sea-bird screams over it, ana seems lu usi i.ii« 
her angel lord." — Lord Byron in ^* MedwMs 
tions."\ 



WERNER, 

OR, 

THE INHERITANCE: 

A TRAGEDY 



TO 

THE ILLUSTRIOUS ( 

BY ONE OF HIS HUMBLEST A 

THIS TRAGED\ 
3U ^thicsUb. 



preface. 

The following drama is taken entirely from 
the "German's Tale, Kruitzner," published 
many years ago in ** Lee's Canterbury Tales," 
written (I believe) by two sisters, of whom 
one furnished only this story and another, 
both of which are considered superior to the 
remainder of the collection.* I have adopted 
the characters, plan, and even the language of 
many parts of this story. Some of the charac- 
ters are modified or altered, a few of the names 
changed, and one character (Ida of Stralen- 
heim) added by m)^elf : but in the rest the 
original is chiefly followed. When I was 
roung (about fourteen, I think) I first read 
his tale, which made a deep impression upon 
\e ; and may, indeed, be said to contain the 
*rm of much that I have since written. I am 
>t sure that it ever was very popular ; or, at 
y rate, its popularity has since been eclipsed 
that of other great writers in the same de- 
tment. But I have generally found that 
>e who had read it, agreed with me in their 
nate of the singular power of mind and 

This is not correct. " The Young Lady's Tale, 

5 Two Emilys," and " The Clergyman's Tale, or 

Toke," were contributed by Sophia Lee. The 

nan's Tale," and all the others in tVv«.C9Sv\ftx\^wv>) 

tion, were written by HameX., \\vt '^c»axi'^« ^1 ^«^ 
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introduction to Werner. 

'* Werner^* was written at Pisa at the end of 1832, in 
twenty-eight days, one entire act having been finished 
at a sitting. The MS. had scarcely an alteration in it 
for pages. Lord Byron had a very modest opinion of 
its merits. He wrote to Moore — " I am sorry you think 
* Werner [ even approaching to any fitness for the stage, 
which, with my notions upon it, is very far from my 
present object. With regard to the publication, I have 
already explained that I have no exorbitant expecta- 
tions of either fame or profit in the present instance, 
but wish them published because they are written, 
which is the common feeling of all scribblers." The 
tragedy, however, was produced on the stage after his 
death, and had a fair amount of success. 

The critics were very severe on ** Werner," and not 
without reason. It is written throughout in blank 
verse — so very blank, that if it were not printed in lines 
of something like equal length, a great part might be 
read without a suspicion that it was meant for verse at 
all. Byron himself judged this kind of composition to 
be a very easy accomplishment. He once remarked 
that, *'wnen half-seas over, Kemble used to speak in 
blank verse, and with practice I don't think it would be 
difficult. Good prose resolves itself into blank verse.'* 
Unfortunately this is equally true of bad prose, or at 
all events of prose expressing nothing but the most trite 
and common place thoughts. The character of ** Werner,'* 
which is drawn with some vigour, ^ives the play such 
interest as it possesses, apart from its being one of the 
last works from the pen of Byron. He had long been 
anxious to mark his respect and admiration for the 
illustrious Goethe. ** Marino Faliero" had been dedicated 
to the great German i)«et in a letter which (perhaps 
fortunately for Byron's reputation), never reached him. 
The dedication to " Werner '' was more fortunate, and 
some complimentary lines were addressed b^ 0<w.>^«.v^ 
Byron, which were answered ^ust a& \2kt<& \^x«x ni«& 
about to sail for Greece. 



2)ramatt0 persona:* 



MEN. 
Werner. 
Ulric. 

Stralenheim. 
Idenstein. 
Gabor. 
Fritz. 
Henrick. 
Eric 
Arnhbim. 
Meistbr. 

RODOLPH. 
LUDWIG. 

WOMEN. 
Josephine. 
Ida Stralenheim. 

ScBNB. — Partly on the Frontier of Silesia, and partly in 
Siegendorf Castle, near Prague. 

Time.— rA^ Close of the Thirty Years' War. 
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WERNER. 



-:o:- 



acts. 

Scene I. — The Hall of a decayed PcUace near 
a small Town on the Northern Frontier of 
Silesia — the Night tempestuous, 

Werner ««</ Josephine, his Wife, 

Jos, My love, be calmer ! 
Wer, I am calm. 

Jos, To me- 

Yes, but not to th)^elf : thy pace is hurried. 
And no one walks a chamber like to ours 
With steps like thine when his heart is at rest. 
Were it a ^rden, I should deem thee happy. 
And steppmg with the bee from flower to flower; 
But here! 

Wer, *T is chill ; the tapestry lets through 
The wind to which it waves : my blood is frozen. 
Jos. Ah, no I 
Wer. {smiling). Why ! wouldst thou have 

it so? 
Jos, I would 

Have it a healthful current. 

Wer, "Let \\. ^ovj 

UDtil 'tisspilt orcheck'd— howsooTv,\ c^a^xvoN., 



Thou knowest ; what I might 

been, 
Thou knowest not : but still I 
Shall aught divide us. 

[Werner walks on ab, 

approaches Joseph IN 

The stc 

Perhaps affects me ; I'm a thii 

And have of late been sickly, ; 

Thou know'st by sufferings n 

my love ! 
In watching me. 
Jos. To see thee ' 

To see thee happy 

Wer. Where hast 

Let me be wretched with the ] 

Jos. 
How many in this hour of ten 

"D^M^nfK »Via Kifinor winri and } 
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A hunter, and a traveller, and am 
A beggar, and should know the thing tho 
talk'st of. 
Jos. And art thou not now sheltered fron 

them all ? 
Wen Yes. And from these alone. 
Jos, And that is something. 

IVer, True — ^to a peasant. 
Jos. Should the nobly bom 

Be thankless for that refuge which their habits 
Of early delicacy render more 
Needful than to the peasant, when the ebb 
Of fortune leaves them on the shoals of life ? 

Wer, It is not that, thou know*st it is not : we 
Have borne all this, I'll not say patiently. 
Except in thee — but we have borne it. 
Jos. Well ? 

IVer. Something beyond our outward suffer- 
ings (though 
These were enough to gnaw into our souls) 
lath stung me oft, and, more than ever, now, 
7hen, but for this untoward sickness, which 
uzed me upon this desolate frontier, and 
ith wasted, not alone my strength, but means, 
d leaves us — no ! this is beyond me !^ — but 
r this I had been happy — thou been happy — 
^splendour of my rank sustain'd — my name — 
father's name — been still upheld ; and, more 

1 those 

:. {abruptly). My son— our son — our Ulric, 
clasp'd again in these long-empty arms, 
ill a mother's hunger satisHed. 
e years ! he was but eight then. •. — V>t^\i\\^\\ 
s, and beautiful he must \>^ x^ow > 
ic ! my adored \ 



And all been over in a uauicicaa ^l 

Jos, And I had not outlived thee; l 

Comfort ! We have struggled lonj 

who strive 
With Fortune win or weary her at 
So that they find the goal or cease 
Further. Take comfort, — ^we shall 
Wer, We were in sight of him, o 
Which could bring compensatii 

sorrow — 
And to be baffled thus ! 
Jos, We are n< 

Wer, Are we not penniless ? 
Jos. We ne*er >x 

Wer, But I was bom to weak 
and power ; 
Enjoy*d them, loved them, and, 

them, 
And forfeited them by my father*! 
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Jos, Who knows ? our son 

May have retum'd back to his grandsire, and 
Even now uphold thy rights for thee ? 

Wer, 'T is hopeless. 

Since his strange disappearance from my father 's. 
Entailing, as it were, my sins upon 
Himself, no tidings have reveal'd his course. 
I parted with him to his grandsire, on 
The promise that his anger would stop short 
Of the third generation ; but Heaven seems 
To claim her stem prerogative, and visit 
Upon my boy his father's faults and follies. 
Jos. I must hope better still, — at least we 
have yet 
Baffled the long pursuit of Stralenheim. 

Wer. We should have done, but for this 
fatal sickness ; 
More fatal than a mortal malady, 
Because it takes not life, but life's sole solace : 
Even now I feel my spirit girt about 
By the snares of this avaricious fiend : — 
How do I know he hath not track 'd us here ? 
Jos. He does not know thy person ; and his 
spies, 
Who so long watch'd thee, have been left at 

Hamburgh. 
Our unexpected journey, and this change 
Of name, leaves all discovery far behind : 
None hold us here for aught save what we seem. 
Wer Save what we seem ! save what we are 
— sick beggars, 
Even to our very hopes. — Ha*! ha ! 

Jos. KVa&\ 

That bitter laugh 1 
ff^^. Who woAiVd Tea.ei.\xv <JKfl> ^Q"®" 



My Werner ! when you deigr 

bride 
The foreign daughter of a wai 
IVer. An exile's daughter w! 
Were a fit marriage : but I sti 
To lift thee to the state we boi 
Your father's house was noble. 
And worthy by its birth to ma 
Jos. Your father did not tl 
*t was noble ; 
But had my birth been all my 
With thee, I should have deei 
Wer, And what is that in i. 
Jos, 
Has done in our behalf, — notl 
IVer, 

Jos. Or worse ; for it has b< 
Thy heart from the beginning 

tTir- 1 ] «. r_ii. *— 1- 
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Jos, Whate'er thou mightst have been, to 
me thou art 
What no state high or low can ever change, 
My heart's first choice; — which chose thee, 

knowing neither 
Thy birth, thy hopes, thy pride ; nought, save 

thy sorrows ; 
While they last, let me comfort or divide them : 
When they end, let mine end with them, or thee ! ^ 
Wer, My better angel ! Such I have ever 
found thee ; 
This rashness, or this weakness of my temper. 
Ne'er raised a thought to injure thee or thine. 
Thou didst not mar my fortunes : my own nature 
In youth was such as to unmake an empire, 
Had such been my inheritance ; but now, 
Chasten'd, subdued, out- worn, and taught to 

know 
Myself, — to lose this for our son and thee ! 
Trust me, when, in my two-and twentieth spring, 
My father barr'd me from my father's house, 
The last sole scion of a thousand sires 
(For I was then the last) it hurt me less 
Than to behold my boy and my boy's mother 
Excluded in their innocence from what 
My faults deserved — exclusion ; although then 
My passions were all living serpents, and 
Twined like the Gorgon's round me. 

\A loud knocking is heard, 
Jos, Hark ! 

Wer, A knocking ! 

Jos. Who can it be at this lone hour? We have 
Few visitors. 

JVer, And poverty l[\a\.\v ivowt> 

Save those who come to make \l pooxex ^nXCV. 



Enter Idenste 

Iden. A fair good evening tc 
And worthy What 's your 

Wer, 
Not afraid to demand it ? 

Iden, No 

Egad ! I am afraid. You lo( 
I ask'd for something better 1 
By the face you put on it. 

Wer, B< 

Iden. Better or worse, like 
Shall I say more? You h{ 

this month 
Here in the prince's palace— 
His highness has resigned it t 
And rats these twelve years 
palace) — 

T sav vmi Vinvp Kppti nnr Irvlo 
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And has done miracles i' the way of business. 
Perhaps you are related to my relatives ? 

IVer. To yours ? 

Jos, Oh, yes ; we are, but distantly. 

{AsicU to Werner). Cannot you humour the 

dull gossip till 
We learn his purpose ? 

Iden, Well, I 'm glad of that ; 

I thought so all along, such natural yearnings 
Play'd round my heart : — ^blood is not water, 

cousin ; 
And so let 's have some wine, and drink unto 
Our better acquaintance : — relatives should be 
Friends. 

fVer, You appear to have drank enough 
already ; 
And if you have not, I Ve no wine to offer. 
Else it were yours ; but this you know, or 

should know : 
You see I am poor, and sick, and will not see 
That I would be alone ; but to your business ! 
What brings you here ? 

Iden, Why, what should bring me here ? 

IVer. I know not, though I think that I 
could guess 
That which will send you hence. 

Jos, {aside). Patience, dear Werner ! 

Iden, You don*t know what has happen*d, 
then? 

Jos, How should we ! 

Iden, The river has o'erflow'd. 

Jos, Alas ! we have known 

That to our sorrow for these ^vt d^.'^^\ ivw:^. 
It keeps us here. 

y^^' But wlial yoM ^oxCx^V^^w 



>S»' 



And the valet, anu m^. . 
We know not if his excellency 's aeavx 
Or no ; you noblemen are hard to drown. 
As it is lit that men in office should be ; 
But what is certain is, that he has swallowM 
Knough of the Oder to have burst two peasants; 
And now a Saxon and Hungarian traveller. 
Who, at their proper peril, snatch'd him from 
The whirling river, have sent on to crave 
A lodging, or a grave, according as 
It may turn out with the live or dead body. 
Jos. And where will you receive him ? here 

I hope. 
If we can be of service — say the word. 
I den. Here? no; but in the prince's ow 

apartment, 
As fits a noble guest : — *t is damp, no doubt. 
Not having been inhabited these twelve yea 
^^•'* then he comes from a much damper pla 
'" —♦/•h cold in *t, if he be 
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: you not learnM his name ? {Aside to his 

wife). My Josephine, 
e : I '11 sift this fool. [^jnV Josephine. 
m. His name ? oh Lord ! 

knows if he hath now a name or no ? 
time enough to ask it when he 's able 
ive an answer ; or, if not, to put 
leir's upon his epitaph. Methought 
now you chid me for demanding names ? 
tr. True, true, I did so : you say well and 

wisely. 

Enter Gabor. 

'Jf. If I intrude, I crave 

Tfi. Oh, no intrusion ! 

is the palace ; this a stranger like 
self; I pray you make yourself at home: 
vhere 's his excellency? and how fares he? 
lb. Wetly and wearily, but out of peril : 
caused to change his garments in a cottage, 
:re I doff 'd mine for these, and came on 

hither) 
has almost recovered from his drenching, 
rill be here anon. 

•«. What ho, there I bustle ! 

lout there, Herman, Weilburg, Peter, 

Conrad ! 

[Gives directions to different servants 
who enter, 
bleman sleeps here to-night — see that 
5 in order in the damask chamber — 
) up the stove — I will myself to the cellar — 
Madame Idenstein (my consort, stranget^\ 
1 furnish forth the bed-a."^^ax^ \ lQ!t> 
\y the truth, they are mai\ tWovas ^c-wiV ^^. ^^Kv^ 



Your viands snouia uc tmuw 
To sup myself, and have a fr 
Who will do honour to your 
A traveller's appetite. 

Jden, But ai 

His excellency But his n 

Gab. I do not know. 

Iden, And yet 

Gab, I help'd my friend t 

Iden. ^ 

To save a man's life whom ; 

Gab, Not so ; for there a 
well, 
I scarce should give myself 

Iden, 
Good friend, and who may 

Gab, 
Hungarian. 

Iden. Which is call'd 
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In time to drag him through his carriage 
window. 
Iden. Well what would I give to save a 
great man ! 
No doubt youll have a swingeing sum as 
recompense. 
Gab. Perhaps. 

Iden, Now, how much do you reckon on? 
Gab. I have not yet put up myself to sale : 
In the mean time, my best reward would be 
A glass of your Hockcheimer — a green glass, 
Wreath'd with rich grapes and Bacchanal 

devices. 
0*erflowing with the oldest of your vintage : 
For which I promise you, in case you e*er 
Run hazard of being drown'd, (although I own 
It seems, of all deaths, the least likely for 

you,) 
1*11 pull you out for nothing. Quick, my friend, 
And think, for every bumper I shall quaff, 
A wave the less may roll above your head. 
Jden, (aside). I don't much like this fellow — 
close and dry 
He seems, — two things which suit me not ; 

however. 
Wine he shall have ; if that unlocks him not, 
I shall not sleep to-night for curiosity. 

[Exit Idenstein. 
Gab. {to Werner). This master of the 
ceremonies is 
The intendant of the palace I presume : 
'T is a fine building, but decayed. 

fVer. The a^^xVcweci^ 

Designed for him you rescued vnVWit tavoA 
Ib titter order for a sickly guesX. 



vTMc/* xxuvi iiiai a cue icoai 

less SO : 
I thought our bustling guesi 
You were a chance and 

counterpart 
Of me and my companions. 

Gab. Then, as we neve: 
never, 
It may be, may again encou 
I thought to cheer up this o 
(At least to me) by asking y 
The fare of my companions 

Wer, Pray, pardon me ; 

Gab, E 

I have been a soldier, and p 
In bearing. 

Wer. I have also ser 

Requite a soldier's greeting. 
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To live as they best may : and, to say truth, 
Some take the shortest. 

PVer, What is that ? 

Gab, Whate'er 

They lav their hands on. All Silesia and 
Lusatia^ woods are tenanted by bands 
Of the late troops, who levy on the country 
Their maintenance : the Chatelains must keep 
Their castle walls — beyond them *t is but doubtful • 
Travel for your rich count or full-blown baron. 
Mv comfort is that, wander where I may, 
I ve little left to lose now. 

Wer, And I — nothing. 

Gab, That 's harder still. You say you were 
a soldier. 

IVer* I was. 

Gab, You look one still. All soldiers are 
Or should be comrades, even though enemies. 
Our swords when drawn must cross, our engines 

aim 
(While levelled) at each other's hearts ; but when 
A truce, a peace, or what you will, remits 
The steel into its scabbard, and lets sleep 
The spark which lights the matchlock, we are 

brethren. 
You are poor and sickly — I am not rich, but 

healthy ; 
I want for nothing which I cannot want ; 
You seem devoid of this — wilt share it ? 

\Gabok pulls out his purse, 

Wer. Who 

Told you I was a beggar ! 

Gab, You youtseM, 

In saying you were a soldier d\ii\i\^"^«x**>te»ft^ 

VOL, VII, K 



Though scarcely prudent ; h\ 

you. 
I am a beggar m all save his 
And when I beg of any one, 
Of him who was the first to c 
Few can obtain by asking. 

Gad. {solus), A goodly fel 
though worn, 
As most good fellows are, b^ 
Which tear life out of us befi 
1 scarce know which most qui 
To have seen better days, as 
Who has seen yesterday ?—Bi 
Our sage intendant, with th< 
For the cup's sake 1 11 bear 

Enfgr iDENSi 
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Fill full — Here 's to our hostess ! — your fair wife! 

[ Takes the glass. 

Iden, Fair ! — Well, I trust your taste in wine 
is equal 
To that you show for beauty ; but I pledge you 
Nevertheless. 

Gab, Is not the lovel}^ woman 

I met in the adjacent hall, who, with 
An air, and port, and eye, which would have 

better 
Beseem'd this palace in its brightest days 
(Though in a garb adapted to its present 
Abandonment), retum'd my salutation — 
Is not the same your spouse ? 

Iden, I would she were ! 

But you're mistaken: — ^that's the stranger's wife. 

Gcib, And by her aspect she might be a 
prince's ; 
Though time hath touch'd her too, she still 

retains 
Much beauty, and more majesty. 

Iden» And that 

Is more than I can say for Madame Idenstein, 
At least in beauty : as for majesty. 
She has some of its properties which might 
Be spared — but never mind ! 

Gab. I don't. But who 

May be this stranger ? He too hath a bearing 
Above his outward fortunes. 

Iden, There I differ. 

He 's poor as Job, and not so patient ; but 
Who he may be, or what, or aught of him, 
Except his name (and that I only learn'd 
To-night), I know not. 

CrOd, But ViOYT c«ccv^V^ V«^^"^ 



person 
Of your apparent prudence 
Guests so forlorn into this ; 

Iden. That*s true: but 
does make 
One's heart commit these f 
They had some valuables !< 
Which paid their way up to 
And so I thought they migl 
Here as at the small taverc 
The run of some of the old< 
They served to air them, at 
As they could pay for firew 

Gab, 

Iden, 
Exceeding poor. 

Gab, And yet ui 

If I mistake not. Whithei 
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As destiny, his excellency 's come. 

I must be at my post ; will you not join me. 

To help him from his carriage, and present 

Your humble duty at the door ? 

Gab, I dragg'd him 

From out that carriage when he would have 
given 

His barony or county to repel 

The rushing river from his gurgling throat. 

He has valets now enough : tney stood aloof 
then, 

Shaking their dripping ears upon the shore, 

All roaring * * Help ! " but offering none ; and as 

For duty (as you call it) — I did mine theriy 

Now Ao yours. Hence, and bow and cringe 
him here ! 
Iden, /cringe !— but I shall lose the oppor- 
tunity — 

Plague take it I he'll be here^ and I not there ! 

[Exit Idenstein hastily, 

He-enter Werner, 

Wer, {to himself), I heard a noise of wheels 
and voices. How 
All sounds now jar me ! 

Still here ! Is he not 
[Perceiving Gabor. 
A spy of my pursuer's ? His frank offer 
So suddenly, and to a stranger, wore 
The aspect of a secret enemy ; 
For friends are slow at such. 

Gab, Sir, you seem rapt; 

And yet the time is not akin to thou^Vvl. 
These old walls will be noisy soon. T \ifc\>'axo-vv^ 
Or count (or whatsoe'er ihis Vi«A£ dto^NxC ^ wc^^^ 



v^vym\,wiiai uccuy u f uui 11 

So high a guest — Pray tak 

£«/^rSTRALENHEIM, IdE 
ants — partly his own, 
of the Domain of w 
Iniendant, 

Stral, I'll rest me here : 

Iden, {to the servants). 
Instantly, knaves ! 

[Stra 

JVer, {aside). 'Tishe 

Stral. 
Who are these strangers ? 

Iden. Please 

One says he is no stranger. 

lVer» {aloud and hastily 
[They look a 

Men, Why, no one spoke' 
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Iden, He ! — no, my lord ! he rather wants 
for rescue 
Than can afford it. 'T is a poor sick man, 
Travel-tired, and lately risen from a bed 
From whence he never dream'd to rise. 

StraL Methought 

That there were two. 

Gab, There were, in company ; 

But, in the service rendered to your lordship, 
I needs must say but oney and he is absent. 
The chief part of whatever aid was rcnder*d 
Was his : it was his fortune to be first 
My will was not inferior, but his strength 
And youth outstripped me; therefore do not 

waste 
Your thanks on me. I was but a glad second 
Unto a nobler principal. 

atral. Where is he ? 

An Atten, My lord, he tarried in the cottage 
where 
Your excellency rested for an hour, 
And said he would be here to-morrow. 

Stral. Till 

That hour arrives, I can but offer thanks. 
And then 

Gab, I seek no more, and scarce deserve 
So much. My comrade may speak for himself. 

Stral, {fixing his eyes upon Werner : then 
asiiie). 
It cannot be ! and yet he must be look'd to. 
nr is twenty years since I beheld him with 
These eyes ; and, though my agents still have kept 
Theirs on him, policy has held aloof 
My own horn his, not to aiarai \v\tci mVo 
Suspicion of my plan. Why dVd \ \eaNfe 



[^<r pauses and look 
resumes, 

BewatchU Ifitishe,h< 
His father, rising from his , 
Would pass him by unknow 
An error would spoil all. 
JcUn, -^ 

Pensive. Will it not pleas 

Stral, *T is past fatigu< 

weigh'd-down spirit 

An outward show of though 

Jden, The prince's chai 

with all 

The very furniture the princ 

Last here, in its full splendo 

. ^ ^ , {Aside), i 

And devilish damp, but fine 
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Gab, I attend you. 

Stral. {after a few steps, pauses^ and calls 
Werner). Friend ! 

Wer. Sir ! 

Iden, Sir! Lord— oh Lord I Why 

don't you say 
His lordship, or his excellency? Pray, 
My lord, excuse this poor man's want of breeding: 
He hath not been accustom'd to admission 
To such a presence. 

Stral, {to Idenstein). Peace, intendant ! 

Idm, Oh ! 

I am dumb. 

Stral, (A^Werner). Have you been long here? 

Wer, Long ? 

Stral. I sought 

An answer, not an echo. 

Wer, You may seek 

Both from the walls. I am not used to answer 
Those whom I know not. 

Stral, Indeed ! Ne'er the less. 

You might reply with courtesy to what 
Is ask'd in kindness. 

Wer, When I know it such, 

I will requite — that is, reply — in unison. 

Stral, The intendant said, you had been 
detain'd by sickness — 
If I could aid you — ^journeying the same way ? 

Wer, {quickly), I am not journeying the same 
way ! 

Stral, How know ye 

That, ere you know my route ? 

Wer. Because iVv^x^Ss. 

But one way that the rich and poot tkxxsX Vc«^.^ 
Together. You diverged fiom lYiaX. ^tesA'^^'^ 



Your garb. 

Wsr. *T is well that 
As sometimes happens to t 
But, in a word, what woulc 

Stral, {startled). 

Wer, Yes— you I You 

question me, 

And wonder that 1 answer 

My inquisitor. Explain wl 

And then I'll satisfy yours< 

StraL I knew not that 
reserve. 

Wer, Many have such: - 
Stral 

Interest a mere stranger. 

Wer, 1 

The same unknown and hu 
He wishes to remain so to 
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I quitted Hamburgh, Giulio, his late steward, 
Inform'd me, that he had obtain'd an order 
From Bradenburg's elector, for the arrest 
Of Kruitzner (such the name I then bore) when 
I came upon the frontier ; the free city 
Alone preserved my freedom — till I left 
Its walls— fool that I was to quit them ! But 
I deem'd this humble garb, and route obscure. 
Had baffled the slow hounds in their pursuit. 
What 's to be done ? He knows me not by person ; 
Nor could aught, save the eye of apprehension, 
Have recognised Ai»i, after twenty years, 
We met so rarely and so coldly in 
Our youth. But those about him ! Now I can 
Divine the frankness of the Hungarian, who 
No doubt is a mere tool and spyof Stralenheim's, 
To sound and to secure me. Without means ! 
Sick, poor — begirt too with the flooding rivers, 
Impassable even to the wealthy, with 
All the appliances which purchase modes 
Of overpowering perils, with men's lives, — 
How can I hope ! An hour ago methought 
My state beyond despair ; and now, 't is such. 
The past seems paradise. Another day. 
And I'm detected, — on the very eve 
Of honours, rights, and my inheritance. 
When a few drops of gold might save me still 
In favouring an escape. 

Enter Idenstein and Fritz in conversation. 

Fritz, Immediately. 

Jden» I tell you, 't is impossible. 
Frits. \\. TD»sX 

Be tried, however ; and \i one ex^xcsa 



When he wiU take hi 

An hour is past HI d 

Priu. Remember ! 

Iden. The devil ti 

Thinkallthiogsmadel 

Rouse up some half a 



It pallf 



From theii 

Theirlives, despatch li 
Frankfort. Methinkstl 
Some hours ago might 
But no. " it miiti' " o. 
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This tallies well with all the prior steps 
Of this cool, calculating fiend, who walks 
Between me and my father's house. No doubt 
He writes for a detachment to convey me 
Into some secret fortress. — Sooner than 
This 

[Werner looks around^ and snatches up 
a knife lying on a table in a recess. 
Now I am master of myself at least. 
Hark, — footsteps ! How do I know that 

Stralenheim 
Will wait for even the show of that authority 
Which is to overshadow usurpation ? 
That he suspects me 's certain. I 'm alone ; 
He with a numerous train. I weak ; he strong 
In gold, In numbers, rank, authority. 
I nameless, or involving in my name 
Destruction, till I reach my own domain ; 
He full-blown with his titles, which impose 
Still further on these obscure petty burghers 
Than they could do elsewhere. Hark ! nearer 

still ! 
1*11 to the secret passage, which communicates 
With the No I sdl is silent — 't was my 

fancy ! — 
Still as the breathless interval between 
The flash and thunder: — I must hush my 

soul 
Amidst its perils. Yet I will retire. 
To see if still be unexplored the passage 
I wot of : it will serve me as a den 
Of secrecy for some hours, at the worst. 

[Werner draws a panels and exit^ closing 
it after him. 



7 



Emta-Ci-som. oxrfJosEFKiSE. 

Gab, Where is yoia hnsband ? 
/iij. lUrt, I ihoughl : I left him 

N cit long since in hu ctumher. But ibese looms 
Have many onlleis, and he may be gone 
To accompoDf the iatendant. 

Gai. Baron SCnlenhdm 

r\ii a\a.Dj quectians Co Lhe inlcndalit on 
The subject of ymr Loid, and, to be pUin, 
I have my doubls if he means well. 

Jos. Alas ! 

What can there be in common with the ptoud 
And wealthy baron, and the unknown Wemet? 

Gab. That you know besl. 
/cj. Or, ifit wereso, ho* 

Come you to slir yourself in his behalf. 
Rather than that of him whose life you saved? 

Gab. I help'd to save him, as in peril ; but 
I did not pledge myself to serve him in 
Oppression. I know well these nobles, and 
Ttieir thousand modes oftrampling on the poor. 
I have proved them ; and my spirit boils up 

when 
I find them practising against the weak : — 
This is my only motive. 

Jos. Ii would be 

Not easy to persuade my consort of 

Cn&. Is he so suspicious ? 

Jos. He was not once ; bul time and troubles 

Made him what you beheld. 
Gai. I'm sorry for it. 

iS'uspi'cion is a heavy atmoai, mi 
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WithiU own weight impedesmore tbanprotecls. 
Good night ! I tiust to tneet with him at day- 
break. \Exit Gabor. 

Re-enter Idenstein and some Peasants. 

Josephine nlires up the Hall. 
First Peasant. But, if I'm drowned? 
Jden. Why, yoa will be well paid for 'l, 
^nd have risU'dnmrelhandrowning forasmuch, 
I doubt not. 
Secend Peasant. But our wires and families! 
Iden. Caiinol be worse off Chan the; are, and 



Iden. That's right. A gallant caile, and fit 
to be 
A soldier. I'll promote you to (he ranks 
Id the prince's body-guard — if you succeed : 
And you shall have twsides, in sparkling coin. 
Two ihalers. 

nird Peasant. No more 1 

/den. Out upon your avarice ! 

Can that low vice alloy so much ambition ? 
I tell thee, fellow, that two thalers in 
Small change will subdivide into a treasure. 
Do Dot live hundred thousand heroes daily 
Risk lives and souls for the tithe of one thaler? 
When had you half the sum ? 

Third Peasant. Never — butjne'et 

The less I must have three. 

Iden. Have ^oi tM^o^ 

Whose vassal you were born, V-na-ic"* 



And if a single dog s ear ui una p«a.v,tw 
Be sprinkled by the Oder — look to it 
For every page of paper, shall a hide 
Of yours be stretch 'd as parchment o: 
Like Ziska's skin, to beat alarm to al 
Refractory vassals, who can not effec 
Impossibilities. — Away, ye earth- woi 

[JExtt driving 
Jos, {coming forward), I fain wi 
these scenes, too oft repeated 
Of feudal t)rranny o'er petty victims 
I cannot aid, and will not witness si 
Even here, in this remote, unnamed, 
The dimmest in the district's map, e 
The insolence of wealth in poverty 
O'er something poorer still — the pri« 
In servitude, aer something still mc 
And vice in misery affecting still 
A tatter'd splendour. What a state 
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le heart of man ; and the ne'er unfelt sun 
ut rarely clouded, and when clouded, leaving 
s warmth behind in memory of his beams) 
ikes the worn mantle, and the thin robe, less 
>pressive than an emperor's jewell'd purple, 
t, here ! the despots of the north appear 
I imitate the ice-wind of their clime, 
arching the shivering vassal through his rag<;, 
) wring his soul — as the bleak elements 
s form. And 't is to be amongst these 

sovereigns 
f husband pants ! and such his pride of 

birth— 
lat twenty years of usage, such as no 
ther bom in a humble state could nerve 
s soul to prosecute a son withal, 
ith changed no atom of his early nature ; 
1 1, born nobly also, from my father's 
ndness was taught a different lesson. Father ! 
ly thy long-tried and now rewarded spirit 
ok down on us and our so long desired 
ric ! I love my son, as thou didst me ! 
hat's that ? Thou, Werner ! can it be ? and 

thus? 

iter Werner hastily^ with the knife in his 
hand, by the secret panel, which he closes 
hurriedly after him. 

Wer. [not first recognising her'). Disco ver'd ! 
then I'll stab— — {recognising her.) 
Ah ! Josephine, 
fiy art thou not at rest ? 
Tos. ^\^^\^^'\ ^-s^^^\ 

hat doth this mean ? 

OL. Vll. 1 



rrcr, x^an. UUL ; uut ICl US 

shall go — 

This — this will make us w£ 

gold)— I '11 fit them no 

Jos, I dare not think thee gi 

k^er. Dishonour ! 

Jos, I have sai 

'T is the last night, I trust, tt 
here. 
/os. And not the worst, 1 1 
IVer. Ho] 

But let us to our chamber. 

Jos. Yi 

\sih3Xh2L%ti\io\xdone? 

Wer, {fiercely). Left oi 
which 
Had made all well : let me n 
Away I 
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act 55* 

Scene I. — A Hall in the same Palace. 

Enter Idenstein and Others, 

Iden, Fine doings ! goodly doings ! honest 
doings ! 
A baron pillaged in a prince's palace ! 
Where, till this hour, such a sin ne'er was 
heard of. 
Fritz. It hardly could, unless the rats de- 
spoil'd 
The mice of a few shreds of tapestry, 

Iden. Oh I that I e'er should live to see this 
day ! 
The honour of our city *s gone for ever. 

Fritz. Well, but now to discover the de- 
linquent : 
The baron is determined not to lose 
This sum without a search. 

Iden. And so am J, 

Fritz. But whom do you suspect ? 
Iden. Suspect I all people 

Without — within — above — below — Heaven 
help me ? 
Fritz. Is there no other entrance to the 

chamber? 
Iden. None whatsoever. 
Fritz. Are you sure of that ? 

Iden. Certain. I have lived and served here 
since my birth, 
And if there were such, must \\a\c\vci^\<icA.^\i.Oc\<» 
Or seen it. 



By whidl there's no 
The baron's chambi 
Besides, I bade him 
Almost a mile off, a. 
To his own apartme 
When this butgiatio 
Appears to have be« 

Frill. 
The stranger 

/den. T, 

Frits. 
To fish the baron fro 

Ma. 
UnUkely. But, hole. 
One of the suite? 

Fritt. Ho 
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From Btewaid to scnllion, save in the fair way 
Of peculation ; such as in accompls, 
Weights, measures, larder, cellar, buttery, 
Where all men take their prey ; as also in 
Postage of letters, gathering of tents. 
Purveying feasis, and undeistanding with 
The honesl traders who furnish noble masters ; 
Bui for your petty, picking .downright thievery. 
We scorn it as we do board-wages. Then 
Had one of our folks done it, he woald not 
Have been so poor a spirit as to hazard 
His neck for one rouleau, but have swoop'd all ; 
Also the cabinet, if portable. 

/den. There is some sense in that 

i-'riln. No, sir, be sure 

'T was none of our corps ; but some petty, trivial 
Picker and stealer, without art or genius. 
The only question is — Who else could have 
Access, save the Hungarian and yourself? 

Iden. Vou don't raean me? 

Frilz. No, sir ; I honour more 

Vour talents 

Iilcn. And iny principles, I hope. 

Fritz. Of course. But lo the point : What's 
to be done ? 

Iden. Nothing — but there's a good deal to 

We'll offer a reward ; move heaven and earth. 
And the police (though there's none nearer thai 
Frankfort) ; post notices in manuscript 
(For we 've no printer) ; and set by my clerk 
To read them (for few can, save he and I), 
We 'II send out villains to strip bc(5g.a.is, ■ivA 
Search empty pockets j also, lo anew. 
All gipsies, and ilJ-clothed and aalVow v»?'^^ 



■ Frits. 

Jden. Where? 

fritz. In a 

The lale Count Siwe 
Is dead near Prague 
Is an his way lo tat 

No heir? 

Fritz. Oh, yes ; h 
Long from the worii 

A prodigal son, bent 
For the last twenty j 
Refused to kill the 6 
If living, he maslchf 
The baron would fini 
Wwe he to re-appear 
And has much iniluei 
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A house as Siegendorf's. The grandsire ill 
Could brook the alliance ; and could ne'er be 

brought 
To see the parents, though he took the son. 
Iden. If he 's a lad of metal, he may yet 
Dispute your claim, and weave a web that may 
Puzzle your baron to unravel. 

Fritz. Why, 

For mettle, he has quite enough : they say, 
He forms a happy mixture of his sire 
And grandsire's qualities, — impetuous as 
The former, and deep as the latter ; but 
The strangest is, that he too disappeared 
Some months ago. 
Iden, The devil he did ! 

Fritz, Why, yes ; 

It must have been at his suggestion, at 
An hour so critical as was the eve 
Of the old man's death, whose heart was 

broken by it. 
Iden, Was there no cause assign'd ? 
Fritz, Plenty, no doubt, 

And none perhaps the true one. Some averr'd 
It was to seek his parents ; some because 
The old man held his spirit in so strictly 
(But that could scarce be, for he doted on 

him); 
A third believed he wish'd to serve in war, 
But peace being made soon after his departure, 
He might have since retum'd, were that the 

motive ; 
A fourth set charitably have surmised, 
As there was something strange and vw'^^^Kk. 'v^ 

him, 
ThsLt in the wild exubera.i\ce olVvs* ^csa.\.>a\^ 



A young heir, bred to wealtn ana la- 
To risk his life and honours with dis 
Soldiers and desperadoes 1 

Fritz, Heaven bes 

But there are human natures so allie( 
Unto the savage love of enterprise, 
That they will seek for peril as a pie 
I 've heard that nothing can reclaim yo 
Or tame the tiger, though their infai 
Were fed on milk and honey. Aftei 
A'our Wallenstein, your Tilly and Gi 
^'our Bannier, and your Torstensonan« 
AVere but the same thing upon a gra 
And now that they are gone, and \ 

claim'd, 
They who would follow the same pas 
Pursue it on their own account. H* 
The baron and the Saxon stranger, 
Was his chief aid in vesterday*s esca 
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And blush at my own barren gratitude. 
They seem so niggardly, compared witli what 
Your courteous courage did in my behalf 

Ulr. I pray you press the theme no further. 

Stral, But 

Can I not serve you? You are young, and of 
That mould which throws out heroes ; fair in 

favour ; 
Brave, I know, by my living now to say so ; 
And doubtlessly, with such a form and heart, 
Would look into the fiery eyes of war, 
As ardently for glory as you dared 
An obscure death to save an unknown stranger, 
In an as perilous, but opposite, element. 
You are made for the service : I have served ; 
Haverank by birth and soldiership, and friends, 
Who shall be yours. *T is true this pause of 

peace 
Favours such views at present scantily ; 
But *t will not last, men's spirits are too stirring; 
And, after thirty years of conflict, peace 
Is but a petty war, as the times show us 
In every forest, or a mere arm*d truce. 
War will reclaim his own; and, in the meantime. 
You might obtain a post, which would ensure 
A higher soon, and, by my influence, fail not 
To rise. I speak of Bradenburgh, wherein 
I stand well with the elector ; in Bohemia, 
Like you, I am a stranger, and we are now 
Upon its frontier. 

Ulr. You perceive my garb 

Is Saxon, and of course my service due 
To my own sovereign. If I must declvcve 
Your oflfer, \ is with the same feeiV\tv^HiVC\Ocv 
Induced it. 



•^»^M», 



vvell, sir, j 

y ou are nobly born ? 
^^^. I have heard i 

^tral. Your actions sho^ 

your name ? 
Ulr, Ulric. 
^y/ra:/. Your house's 

,,,f^^' Whei 

1 11 answer you. 

,^^^''^^' i^i^e), Mostproba 
Whom these unsettled times 
His lineage on these wile 

frontiers, 

Where the name of his coun 

[Aloud to Fkit: 

rf^^ "^ have ye sped i 

laen. Indifferent well, yoi 

StraL 

I ain to deem the plunderer i 
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Was I, and that 's the cause I know no more 
Than does your excellency. 

Stral. Dolt ! 

Iden. Why, if 

Your lordship, being robb*d, don't recognise 
The rogue ; how should I, not being robb*d, 

identify 
The thief among so many ? In the crowd, 
May it please your excellency, your thief looks 
Exactly like the rest, or rather better : 
'T is only at the bar and in the dungeon, 
That wise men know your felon by his features ; 
But I *11 engage, that if seen there but once. 
Whether he be found criminal or no, 
His face shall be so. 

Stral, (to Fritz). Prithee, Fritz, inform me 
What hath been done to trace the fellow ? 

Fritz. Faith ! 

My lord, not much as yet, except conjecture. 

Stral, Besides the loss (which I must own, 
affects me 
Just now materially), I needs would find 
The villain out of public motives ; for 
So dexterous a spoiler, who could creep 
Through my attendants, and so many peopled 
And lighted chambers, on my rest, and snatch 
The gold before my scarce-closed eyes, would 

soon 
Leave bare your borough. Sir Intendant ! 

Iden. True ; 

If there were aught to carry off, my lord. 

Ulr. What is all this? 

Stral, You join*d us but this moTwvcv^^ 

And have not heard that I was Tobb'dVsvsXTiv^Y 

6//k Some rumour of it leactf d iiv^«&"V ^^s»^ ^ 



Can only be approved by proc 

StraL {againinterruptinght 

Ulric). In short, I was aslee 

My cabinet before me, with sc 

Upon it (more than I much li] 

Though in part only) : some ii 

Contrived toglidethroughallm] 

Besides those of the place, anc 

A hundred golden ducats, whi. 

I would be fain, and there *s a 

You (as I still am rather faint) 

To yesterday's great obliijation 

Though slighter, yet not slight, 

(Who seem but lukewarm) in r 

Ulr, Most willingly, and with< 

(7l7lDENSTEiN). Come hither 

^ /^<^' But so mi 

Right little speed, and 
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/ J 



Uir, Come on, old oracle, expound ihy riddle I 
[Exit with Idenstein and Vkviz. 
Stral. {solus), A stalwart, active, soldier- 
looking stripling, 
Handsome as Hercules ere his first labour. 
And with a brow of thought beyond his years 
When in repose, till his eye kindles up 
In answering yours. I wish I could engage him : 
I have need of some such spirits near me now. 
For this inheritance is worth a stru^le. 
And though I am not the man to yield without 

one, 
Neither are they who now rise up between me 
And my desire. The boy, they say, *s a bold one ; 
But he hath play'd the truant in some hour 
Of freakish folly, leaving fortune to 
Champion his claims. That *s well. The 

father's, whom 
For years I Ve track*d, as does the blood- 
hound, never 
In sight, but constantly in scent, had put me 
To fault; but fure I have him, and that s better. 
It must be he! All circumstance proclaims it ; 
And careless voices, knowing not the cause 
Of my enquiries, still confirm it. — ^Yes ! 
The man, his bearing, and the mystery 
Of his arrival, and the time ; the account, too. 
The intendant gave (for I have not beheld her) 
Of his wife's dignified but foreign aspect ; 
Besides the antipathy with which we met. 
As snakes and lions shrink back from each other 
By secret instinct that both must be foes 
Deadly, without being natural prey to either % 
All — all — confirm it to my mmd. '^qt^w^n^x ^ 
We '11 grapple, ne'ertheless. \tv a ^e« >aQM"^'5» 



11 



onouia ne prove other 
1; (Save for the actual I 

He *s poor, and that 's s 
And that *s defenceless. 
Of guilt, — but what h 
Were he a man indiffe 
In other bearings, I si 
The inculpation on th 
Hath something whicl 
Of all around, except i 
The prince's household 
Familiar to the chamb 

Enter 

Gab, As those who 
when they 
Have supp'd and slun 
how — 
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Fit to decide, Bnt I came here lo seek you. 
Yout couriers are lum'd back — I have out- 
strippM ihem, 

Stral. ' Youl— WTiy? 

Cai. I went at daybreak. 

To watch for the abatement of (he river. 
As being anxious lo resume my journey. 
Your messengers were all check d like myself ; 
And, seeing The case hopeless, I await 
The current's pleasure. 

Slral. Would the dogs were in it ! 

Why did Ihey not, at least, attempt the passage ? 
I order'd this at all risks. 

Gai. Could you order 

The Oder to divide, as Moses did 
The Red Sea (scarcely redder than the flood 
Of the swoln stream), and be obey'd, perhaps 
They might have ventured. 

Slral. I must See to it ; 

The knaves I the slaves I — but Ibey shall smart 

for this. [_Exit Stralenheim. 

Cai. {lo/m). There goes my noble, feudal, 
self-will'd baron '. 
Epitome of what brave chivalry 
The preux chevaliers of the good old limes 
Have l<^t us. Yesterday he would have given 
His lands (if he hath any), and, still dearer. 
His sixteen quarlerings, for as much fresh air 
As would have Gli'd a bladder, while he lay 
Gurgling and foaming half way through the 

Of his o'ersel and water-lo^'d conveyance ; 
And now he storms at halfa doicn •kic^.c^k'^ 
ISiscause ihuy Siivi: their lives lco\ XW-iVt ' 
right : 



'T is strange they should, when such as he maj 

To hazard at his pleasure. Oh, thou world I 
Thou art indeed a melancholy jest I 

[Exii Gabor. 

•Scr^JE n.- 



En/er Josephine imd Ulric. 

Jtn. Stand back, nnd let nie look on Iheeagainf 
My (Jlrlc I — my heloverf ! — can it tie — 
After twelve years ? 

Ulr. My dearest mother ! 

/«. Vo! 

My dream is realisal — how beautiful ! — 
How more than all Isij^h'd for ! Heaven receive 
A mother's thanks ! — a mother's tears oT joy ! 
Tliiaisindeedihywork !— At suchanhout.tiw, 

Ulr. If such a joy await me, it must double 
What I now feel, and lighten from my heart 
A part of the long debt of duty, not 
Of love (for that was ne'er withheld)— forgive 

This long delay was not my fault. 

But cannot think of sorrow now, and douht 
If I e'er felt it, 't is so dazzled from 
My memory by this oblivious transport ! — 
My son! 

Enter WkrNER. 
IVer, What have we here, — more strangers? 
>j. No! 

Lvok. upon him 1 \\'ViaV io ■j'^'i ^eel 
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IVer, A stripling, 

For the first time — 

Ulr, {kneeling). For twelve long years, my 

father ! 
Wer. Oh, God ! 
Jos, He faints ! 

IVer, No — I am better now — 

Ulric I {Embraces him. ) 
Ulr, My father, Si^endorf I 
IVer, {starting). Hush I boy — 

The walls may hear that name I 

Ulr, What then ? 

M^er, Why, then — 

But we will talk of that anon. Remember, 
I must be known here but as Werner. Come I 
Come to my arms again ! Why, thou look'st all 
I should have been, and was not. Josephine I 
Sure -'t is no father's fondness dazzles me ; 
But, had I seen that form amid ten thousand 
Youth of the choicest, my heart would have 

chosen 
This for my son ! 

Ulr, And yet you knew me not ! 

Wer, Alas I I have had that upon my soul 
Which makes me look on all men with an eye 
That only knows the evil at first glance. 

Ulr, My memory served me far more 
fondly : I 
Have not forgotten aught ; and oft-times in 
The proud and princely halls of— (I'll not 

name them. 
As you say that 't is periloxis) — but i' the pomp 
Of your sire's feudal mansion, I look'd b^jcV 
To the Bohemian mountains xssxa^ ^ ?NX\s»tN.> 
And wept to see another day go dov«xi 

^rOJ. VII, M 
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J 


Wet Ihee and me, with iho! 


,e huge 


MlkM 


tweea us. 




\ 


'I hey shall not pan us more. 




1 


IVcr. 


Iknow 


notthae 


Arc you aware my (other is n< 






l/lr. Oh, heavens ! I left 


him in a enS 


oM age, 




i 


And Tooltine like the oak, wor 


□.hut still sted 


Amidst the elements, whilst youngei 


trees * 


I'ell isst uonnd him. 'T was waaxot tfad 


months since. 







IFer. Why did you leave him? 
/bi. {embracing Ulric). Can you ask tha 
question ? 
Ishenot A.'yv.? 

li'er. True ; he hath sought his parents 
And found them ; but, uh ! havi, and in wha 

Ulr. All shall be better'd. What we have toil' 
Is to proceed, and to assert our rights. 
Or rather yours ; fur I waive all, unless 
Your father has disposed in such a sort 
t)f his brood lands as to make mine the foremosl 
So that I must prefer my claim fur form : 
Ijut I truitt belter, and lliat all is yours. 

; Have you not heard of :?tralenheim? 



Uii: 
His life but yesterday : he 's here. 



The serpent who will 



Isi 
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Ulr, I never heard his name till now. The 
count, 
Indeed, spoke sometimes of a kinsman, who. 
If his own line should fail, might be remotely 
Involved in the succession ; but his titles 
Were never named before me — and what then ? 
His right must yield to ours. 

Wer, Ay, if at Prague ; 

But here he is all-powerful ; and has spread 
Snares for thy father, which, if hitherto 
He hath escaped them, is by fortune, not 
• By favour. 

Ulr, Doth he personally know you ? 

IVer, No ; but he guesses shrewdly at my 
person, 
As he betray'd last night ; and I, perhaps, 
But owe my temporary liberty 
To his uncertainty. 

Ulr, I think you wrong him 

(Excuse me for the phrase) ; but Stralenheim 
Is not what you prejudge him, or, if so. 
He owes me somethmg both for past and 

present. 
I saved his life, he therefore trusts in me. 
He hath been plunder'd too, since he came 

hither : 
Is sick ; a stranger ; and as such not now 
Able to trace the villain who hath robb'd him : 
I have pledged myself to do so ; and the 

business 
Which brought me here was chiefly that : * but I 
Have found, in searching for another's dross, 
Viy own whole treasure — you, rrv^ ^^xtxvVaX 

Wer. [agitatedly), ^V^^ 

^SLUght yoM to mouth that nam^ ol ''^ N^-iva.*^^ 





iSo WERNER: 


1 


Ulr. 


What. 


.\Inrc noble name bdones to comi 


mon thieves?' 


IVer. ■<Ni\a taught you thus 1 


o brand bD 


unlinowi. bdng 




With an infernal sllgmzi? 




Ulr. My ow: 


n feelings 


'I'aught me to name a ruffian fion: 




Wer. Who Uught you, long-sought and ill-^ 


found boy ! that 




It would be safe far my own son l 


to insult me ?■ 


Ulr. I named a villain. Wha 


.t k there in 



With such a being and my father ? 

Wer. Every thing ! 

That ruffian is thy father ! ' 
Jos. Oh, roy son 1 

Believe him not — and yet ! {her voice 

faUers). 

Vlr. {starts, loots larmstly at Werner, and 
then says slowly,) And you vow it ? 

Wcr. Ulric, before you dare despise your 
father, 
Learn to divine and judge his actions. Young, 
Rash, new lo life, and rear'ti in luxury's lap, 
Is it for you to measure passion's force. 
Or misery's temptation? Walt- — {not long, 
It Cometh like the night, and quickly) — Wait!— 
Wait til], like me, your hopes are blighted' — till 
Sorrow and shame are handmaids of your cabin; 
Famine and poverty your guest at table ; 
Despair your bed-fellow — then rise, but not 
From sleep, and judge ! Should that day e'er 



I 
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Of yon and yours, lie slumbering in your palh. 
With bnt his folds between your steps and 

happiness. 
When ht, who lives but to tear from you name, 
Lands, life itself, lies at your raacy, with 
Chance your conductor ; nudnignt fat your 

mantle ; 
The bare knife in your hand, and earth asleep. 
Even to your deadliesi foe ; and he as 't were 
Inviting death, by looking like it, while 
His death alone can save you : — Thank yonr 

Godl 
If then, like me, content with petty plunder. 

You turn aside 1 did so. 

Ulr. But 

Wtr. iainiftffy). Hear me ! 

I will not brook a human voice — scarce dare 
Listen to my own (if that be human still)— 
Hear me 1 you do not know this man — 1 do.' 
He 's mean, deceitful, avaricious. You 
Deem yourself safe, as young and biave ; but 

None are secure from desperation, few 
From subtilty. My worse foe, Stralenhcim, 
Housed in a prince's palace, couch'd within 
A prince's chamber, biy below my knife 1 
An instant — a mere motion— the least im- 

Had swept him and alt fears of mine from earth. 
He was within my power — my knife was 

Withdrawn — and I'm in his : — are you not so ? 
Who (ells you that he knows you iiol 1 '*lVo 

He bath not lured you here to end. "joul "W 



uame — ^lorcune — 
And why not you ? Are 

men? 
He wound snares round n 

path 
Reptiles, whom, in my yo 

spurn 'd 
Even from my presence ; bu 
Fill only with fresh venom. 
More patient? Ulric ! — Ulric 
Made venial by the occasioi 
Which nature cannot maste; 
Ulr, {who looks first ai 
Josephine). My m 
PVer, Ah ! I thought 

Only one parent. I have Ic 
Father and son, and stand a 
Ulr, 

FWebner rushes 
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Thai this is but the surface of his sonl. 
And that the depth 15 rich in better things. 

Ulr. These then are but my father's principles? 
My mother thinks not with him? 

Jos. Nor dolh he 

Think as he speaks. Alas ! long yeais of grief 
Have made him sometimes thus. 

Ulr. Eiplain to me 

More clearly, then, these claims of Stralenheim, 
That, when I see the subject in its bearings, 
I may prepare to face him, .ot at least 
To extricate you from your present perils. 
I pledge myself to accomplish this — but would 
I had arrived a. few hours sooner ! 

/m. A, ! 

Hadst thou but done so I 
EntirGK'BOV. ami IdensteIN, iiii/i Atlendanls. 

Cab. (/oUlric). Ihavesoughtyou,comrade. 
So this is my reward 1 

Ulr. What do you mean ? 

Gab. 'Sdealh ! have I lived la these years, 
and for this ! 
(To Idenstein). But for your age and folly, 
I wonld 

Tden, Help! 

Hands off 1 Touch an intendant ! 

Cab. Do not think 

I'll honour you so much as save your throat 
From the Ravcnstone* by choking you myself. 

Iden. I thankyou for the respite; but thereare 
Those who hnvc greater need of it than me. 

Ulr. Unriildle this vile wrangling or 

Cab. M o\i<ji, Wctt, 

The baron has been robb'd, s.tiiM.^^wi'^ 



Gah, 
Keep the best shortly, and t 
The worms ! you hound of 

[a 

Ulr, (interfering). 
He 's old, unann'd — be ten 

Gab, [letting go Idenste 
I am a fool to lose myself b 
Fools deem me knave ; it i 

Ulr, (to Idenstein). 
Fare you ? 

Iden, Help ! 

Ulr. I have h 

Iden. 
I '11 say so. 

Gab. I am calm — li 

Iden. 
Than you shall do, if there 
" ^ ""'' The baron 



Gab. Have you aught with me 7 

Stral. Wiat should I 

Have with you ? 

Gab. Vou know best, if yesterday's 

Flood has not wash'd away your memory ; 
But that's a trifle. I stand here accused. 
In phiases not equivocal, by yon 
Intendant, of the pillage of your person 
Or chamber : — is the charge your own or his ? 

Stral. I accuse no man. 

Gab. Then you acquit me, baron ? 

Sti^. I Itnow not whom to accuse, or lo 

Or scarcely to suspect. 

Gab. Bnt you at least 

Should know whom nel to suspect. I am 

insulted — 
Oppress'd here by these menials, and I look 
To you for remedy — teach them their duty I 
To look for thieves at home were part of it, 
If duly taught; but, id one word, if I 
Have an accuser, let it be a man 
Worthy to be so of a man like me. 
I am your equal. 

Stral. You 1 

Gah. Ay, sir ; and, for 

Aught that you know, superior ; but proceed— 
I do not ask for hints, and surmises, 
And ciTcnmstanee, and proof: 1 know enough 
Of what I have done foryou.and what you owe 

To have at least wailed your payment rather 
Than paid myself, had I been eag.er of 
Vour cold. I also know, tha\. iicie\ es'^^i ^ 
The rillaia lorn deem'd, ihe seitv^teictKl^'i 



But this ia x*x..- 

Justice upon your unjusi 
From your own lips a di 
All sanction of their ins< 
You owe to the unknow 
And never thought to ha 

StraL 
May be of innocence. 

Gab, *Sdeat 

Except such villains as 

StraL 
Are hot, sir. 

Gab, Must I tu 

Before the breath of ro 

Stral, Ulric ! you 
him in 
Your company. 

Gab, We f 

Would we had left y 
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GcUi. [ironically). Right easily, methioks. 
What is the spell in his assevemtion 
More than In mbe ? 

Stral. I ineiely said that / 

Was satisfied — not that you are absolved. 

Gab. Again I Am I accnsed oi no ? 

Stral. Go to 1 

You wax too insolent. If circumstance 
And general suspidoD be against you. 
Is the fault mine ? Is 't not enough that I 
Decline all question of your guilt or innocence? 

Gab. My lord, my lord, this is mere cozenage, 
A vile equivocation ; you well know 
Your doubts are certainties to all around you — ■ 
Your looks a voice — your frowns a sentence; you 
Are practising your power on me — because 
You nave it; but beware 1 you know not whom 
You strive to tread on. 

Stral. Threat'st thou ? 

Gah. Not so much 

As you accuse. You hint the basest injury, 
And I retort it with an open warning. 

Stral. As you have said, 't is true I owe you 
something, 
For which you seem disposed to pay yourself. 

Gab. Not with your gold. 

Stral. With bootless insolence. 

[7!i ^11 Allendants and Idenstbin. 

Vou need not further to molest this man, 

But let him go his way. Ulric, good morrow ! 

[£jj'/ Sthalenheim, Idenstein, ami 

Attendants. 



XJlr, ran. 

The arrogance of somethi 
Ourselves — the highest a 
Nor the lowest his vicege 
I've seen you brave the e 
Things which had made I 

skin — 
And shrink you from a 
words ? 

Cab, Must I bear to \ 
were 
A bandit of the woods, I 
There *s something dari: 
The moneys of a ^umlx 

Ulr, 
You are not guilty. 

Gab, Dc 

You too ! 

'■^'*' I merely as] 
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Gabor and \]i.MC _fight. Gabor is disarmtd 
just as Stkalbnheim, Josephine, 
Idehstein, &•£-. rt-ettter, 
Jos. Oh ! glorious heaven ! H« 's safe ! 
Stral. (ftfosEPKlNE). WA^'ssafe! 

fcs. My— 

Ulr, {inttrrupliag herivithasUrnlooi.and 
turning aftermardt to Stkalenhbiu). 
Both! 
Here's qo great harm done. 
itral. What hath caused all thin? 

Ulr, Ybu, baron, 1 believe; but as the effect 
Is harmless, let it not disturb you. — Gabor 1 
There is yoursword; and when yon bare it next. 
Let it not be against jo\a friends. 

[Ulric /rvnuHiK-fj the last viordi slowly 
and emphatically in a lew voice to 

Cab. I thank you 

Less for my life than for yonr counsel. 

SIral. These 

Brawls must end here. 

Gab. ilaiing Ais swofd). TbeysiaH. You've 
wtong'd me, Uiric, 
More vrith your unkind thoughts than swoid : I 

The last were in my bosom rather than 

The first in yours. I could have borne yon noble's 

Absurd insinoations — ignorance 

And dull suspicion are a part of his 

Entail will last him longer than his Unds.— 

Butlmayiit AfBjyet ; — you have vanquish.'dTfte. 

I was the fool of passion to cotitewe 

That I could cope with 50U, Nrtuini'^^'^ ^^^'^ 
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Already proved by greater perils ihan 

Ki^^L in this arm. We may meet by and by. 

However— but in ftieudship. [jEW/ Gabok- 

Slral. I will brook 

Nomore! Thisoutragefollowiiiguphis insults, 
I'erhaps his guilt, ha^ cancell'd bII ibc little 
1 owed him heieloTore for the so-vaunled 
Aid which he added to youT abler succour. 
Ulric, you are not burl ? — 

O/r. Mot even by a scnIiJu 

S/ra!. (M I DEN stein). IntendantI takeyour 

Von fellow ; I revoke my former lenity. 
He shall be sent to Frankfort with an escort, 
The instant that the waters have abated. 
/Jen. Secure him < He hath got his sworii 

And seems to know the use on't ; 't is his Itadc, 
Belike ;— I'm a civilian. 

S/ml. Fool ! are not 

Yun score of vassals doggii>g at your heels 
Enough to seize a dozen such ? I lence ! aflet 

U/r. linron, I do beseech you ! 
S(ni/. I must be 

Oliey'd. No words ! 

Ucn. Well, if it must be s<v- 

Match, vassals ! I'm your leader, and will being 
The rear up ; a wise geneial never should 
lispose his precious life — on which all rests. 
I like thai article of war. 

[Jiijrit IdenstEIN and Allendanli. 
Sttal. Come hither, 

VIric; what does that vjomanWtc? Oh Snow 
/ rccf^nise her, 't is thesttanaei's'M'iSe 
Wlioai they name "Weinei." 
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Ulr, 'T is his name. 

S/ral. Indeed ! 

Is not your husband visible, fair dame ? — 
Jos, Who seeks him ? 

Stral. No one — for the present : but 

I fain would parley, Ulric, with yourself 
Alone. 

Ulr, I will retire with you. 
Jos. Not so : 

You are the latest stranger, and command 
All places here. 
(^Aside to Ulric, as she goes out), O Ulric ! 

have a care — 
Remember what depends on a rash word ! 

Ulr, {to Josephine). Fear not ! — 

{Exit Josephine. 

Stral, Ulric, I think that I may trust you ; 
You saved my life — and acts like these beget 
Unbounded confidence. 

Ulr, Say on. 

Stral, Mysterious 

And long-engender'd circumstances (not 
To be more fully enter'd on) have made 
This man obnoxious — perhaps fatal to me. 

Ulr, Who ? Gabor, the Hungarian ? 

Stral, No— this " Werner "— 

With the false name and habit. 

Ulr, How can this be ? 

He is the poorest of the poor — and yellow 
Sickness sits cavem*d in his hollow eye : 
The man is helpless. 

Stral, He is — 't is no matter ; — 

But if he be the man I deem (and that 
He is so, all around us heie — ^axv^ \cv>\Ocv 
That is not here— confirra 107 a.v^x^«vsvss^ 



For a fit^^ d fflaj 

•^"■'^" vou cannot U 

^he We you r<tsc^^^' 
^^:«an^voidsme.l 

Watchhtol-a^y"*' 
Like bim he »«» 
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You describe it faithfully. 
'J, Ay— could you see it, you would say 
so — ^but, 
ave said, you shall. 

I accept the omen. 
:/. Then claim a recompense from it and 
me, 

is both may make worthy your acceptance 
ervices to me and mine for ever. 
, And this sole, sick, and miserable 
wretch — 

ray-worn stranger — stands between you 
and 

^aradise ? — (As Adam did between 
evil and his) — [Aside], 
;/. He doth, j 

Hath he no right? 
7. Right! none. A disinherited prodigal, 
)r these twenty years disgraced his lineage 
his acts — but chiefly by his marriage, \ 

ving amidst commerce-fetching burghers, 
abbling merchants, in a mart of Jews. \ 

He has a wife, then ? 
7. You 'd be sorry to 

ach your mother. You have seen the 
woman 
'Is his wife. 

Is she not so ? 
•7. No more 

le 's your father : — an Italian girl, 
lughter of a banish'd man, who lives 
e and poverty with this same Werner. 

They are childless, then ? 
/. There is oi vj as a>a^s»\sv.\^ ^ 

the old man — the giandsue V^^as cX^ ^^ 

L, VII, N 
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obtain It. , ^_„v 
5,,«/. Vouh^ebarpc 

to tny heart. 

TohaveioD tan 

lr>Fl*lodged.far of 
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Nor e'er be robb'd : their spoils are a bequest — 
No more. 

Stral, Go to ! you are a wag. But say 
I may be sure you '11 keep an eye on this man. 
And let me know his slightest movement towards 
Concealment or escape ? 

Ulr, You may be sure 

You yourself could not watch him more than I 
Will be his sentinel. 

Stral, By this you make me 

Yours, and for ever. 

Ulr, Such is my intention. 

[Exeunt, 

Bet 555* 

Scene I. — A Hall in the same Palace, from 
whence the secret Passage leads. 

Enter Werner and Gabor. 

Gab, Sir, I have told my tale : if it so please 
you 
To give me refuge for a few hours, well — 
If not, I'll try my fortune elsewhere. 

Wer, How 

Can I, so wretched, give to Misery 
A shelter ? — wanting such myself as much 
As e'er the hunted deer a covert 

Gab, Or 

The wounded lion his cool cave. Methinks 
You rather look like one would turn at bay. 
And rip the hunter's entrails. 

Wer, A.Vv\ 

Gab, \ ca.\^ ^'^'^ 



Gab. No one; nor did isj 
Your poverty my likeness € 
I said /was so— and would 
As undeservedly as >'<w. 

Wer. Aj 

Gab, Or any other honei 
"What the devil would you 

believe me 
Guilty of this base theft ? 
Wer. 

Gab. Why that 's my he 

young i^allant — 

Your miserly intendant an 

All— all suspected me ; aj 

I am the worst clothed 

amongst them ; 
Although, were Momus' la 
•M« cr.nl miaht brook to O] 
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iympathy, that all th^ outspread gold 
he New World the Spaniard boasts about 
Id never tempt the man who knows its worth 
gh'd at its proper value in the balance, 
e in such guise (and there I grant its power, 
siuse I feel it,) as may leave no nightmare 
>n his heart o* nights. 

^er. What do you mean ? 

'a^. Just what I say ; I thought my speech 

was plain : 
I are no thief — ^nor I — and, as true men, 
uld aid each other. 

Ver. It is a damn'd world, sir. 

'ab. So is the nearest of the two next, as 
priests say (and no doubt they should know 

best), 
refore I *1I stick by this — as being loth 
suffer martyrdom, at least with such 
epitaph as larceny upon my tomb. 
; but a night's lodging which I crave ; 
onorrow I will try the waters, as 
dove did, trusting that they have abated, 
^r. Abated ? Is there hope of that ? 
'fl^. There was 

loontide. 

'^er. Then we may be safe. 

ab. Are you 

>eril? 

'^er. Poverty is ever so. 
ab. That I know by long practice. Will 

you not 
nise to make mine less ? 
W. Your povext^ ^ 

(jU>. No — ^you don't look a \feec5cv tot ^DosaN^ 

disorder ; 



Although I almost wish yov 

Wer, Dare you insinuate 

Gab, 

Wer, 
To whom you speak ? 

Gab, No ; 

Greatly to care. {A noise h 
hark ! they come ! 

Wer, \ 

Gab, The intendant ar 
after me : 
I 'd face them — but it wen 
Justice at hands like theirs. 
But show me any place. 
If there be faith in man, I 
Think if it were your own 

Wer, {aside). 
Thy hell is not hereafter ! 



--» — 



*v»r»VAi 
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IVir. You? 

Cab. After auch 

A treatment for the seivice which in part 
I rendei'd him, I am his enemy : 
If yuu are not his friend, you will as^st me. 

Wcr. I will. 

Cab. But how ? 

Wer. (shimimg the panel). There is a seen 



And used it but for safely. 

Gab. Open it. 

And I will Dse it for the same. 

Wer, I found it 



Yet lose IB3 jot of strength or slateliness,) 
And hollow cells, and obscure niches, to 
I know not whither ; you must not advance ; 
Give me your word. 

Gai. It is unnecessary : 

How should I make my way in darkness through 
A Gothic labyrinth of unknown windings? 

Wer. Yes, but who knows to what place it 
may lead ? 
/knownot— ^matk you !) — but who knows it 

Lead even into the chamber of your foe ? 
So strangely were contrived these gallerfes 
By our Teutonic fathers in old days. 
When man built less against the elemenfs 
Than his next neighbour. Youmust notadvance 
Beyond the two first windings ; if you do 
(Albeit I never pasa'd them^, VVl uuV aas*i»,t 
Foi what you may be led to. 



[Oabok goes tn 

IVer, {solus). What hav 

what had I done 

Before to make this fearful ? 

Still some atonement that i 

Whose sacrifice had saved j 

They come 1 to seek elsewt 

them I 

Enter Idenstein « 

Iden, Is he not herel 

vanish*d then 

Through the dim Gothic g 

Of pictured saints upon th< 

Casements, through which 

like sunrise 
On long pearl-colour d D 

\ crosses, 
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Wer, Why need you come so for, then ? 

Iden, In the search 

Of him who robb'd the baron. 

IVer. Are you sure 

You have divined the man ? 

Iden, As sure as you 

Stand there : but where *s he gone ? 

IVer. Who ? 

Iden, He we sought. 

Wer. You see he is not here. 

Iden, And yet we traced him 

Up to this hall. Are you accomplices ? 
Or deal you in the black art ? 

IVer, I deal plainly, 

To many men the blackest. 

Iden, It may be 

I have a question or two for yourself 
Hereafter ; but we must continue now 
Our search for t* other, 

Wer, You had best begin 

Your inquisition now : I may not be 
So patient always. 

Iden, I should like to know, 

In good sooth, if you really are the man 
That Stralenheim 's in quest of. 

IVer, Insolent I 

Said you not that he was not here ? 

Iden, Yes, one ; 

But there's another whom he tracks more keenly, 
And soon, it may be, with authority 
Both paramount to his and mine. But, come ! 
Bustle, my boys ! we are at fault 

[ExU Idenstein and Attendants. 

Wer, \tv >N\vaX 

A maze hath my dim deslmy VswoVa^^ Ts\fc\ 



,rn,^i 



Ulr. I sought you, fathe 

Wer, , t. . • 

Ulr No ; Stralenheim i 

Or any of the ties between 
He sends me here a spy uj 
Deeming me wholly his. 

Wer, 
>T is but a snare he winds 
To swoop the sire and sor 

Ulr. - 

Pause in each petty fear, 
The doubts that rise like 
But must break through 

carle 
Would, though with na 

wolf rustling 
In the same thicket wher 
^T , r^.. fVivMcVips. ea£ 
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Wir. You mean lo f urine it, as 

'T is of oar safety. 

Uir. Right ; I stand corrected. 

I see the subject now more clearly, and 
Our genecal situation in its bearings. 
The waters are abating ; a few hours 
Will bring his summoo'd myrmidons from 

Ftankfort, 
When yon will be a prisoner, perhaps worse. 
And I an outcast, bilardised by practice 
Of this same baron to make way for hint. 

Wir. And now your remedy I I thought to 

By meaus of this accursed gold ; but now 
I dare not use it, show it, scarce look on it. 
Melhinks it wears upon its face my guilt 
For motto, not the mintage of the state ; 
And, for the sovereign's head, my own begirt 
With hissing snakes, which curl around my 

And cry lo all beholders, Lo I a villain ? 

Ulr. You must not use it, at least now ; but 
lake 
This ring, [He gives Werner ajmid. 

IVer. A gem ! It was my father's ! 

Ulr. And 

As such is now your own. With this you must 
Bribe the intendant for his old caleche 
And horses to pursue your route at sunrise, 
Ti^ether with my mother. 

W/r. And leave you, 

So lately found, in peril, too? 

Ulr. Fcitr nothing! 

The only fear were if we fled totetVYtt , 
Foe that would make out liea\iev°^^^^'^'^'~' 




(Vlr. ' ' 

i'M Hushl I 
, „ indulge in 
In Casile Sicgenc 
Kliow Idenslein ti 
And have look'd ■ 

thus 
A doable purpose, 
^^'o Jewel thetefa 
And then Ihe man 
Can hardly be sus 
'tie baron s coin 
This ring to more 
By his last night's 
In your add 
And Idenstt 



ffer. 



will 
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I will but wait a day or two with him 

To lull all doubts, and then rejoin my father. 

IVer, To part no more I 

Ulr, I know not that ; but at 

The least we *11 meet again once more. 

JVer, My boy ! 

My friend I my only child, and sole preserver ! 
Oh, do not hate me ! 

Ulr, Hate my father ! 

Wer. Ay. 

My father hated me. Why not my son ? 

C/lr, Your father knew you not as I do. 

IVer, Scorpions 

Are in thy words ! Thou know me ? in this guise 
Thou canst not know me, I am not myself; 
Yet (hate me not) I will be soon. 

Cir. I'll wait! 

In the mean time be sure that all a son 
Can do for parents shall be done for mine. 

Wer, I see it, and I feel it ; yet I feel 
Further — that you despise me, 

Ulr, Wherefore should I ? 

IVer, Must I repeat my humiliation ? 

Ulr. No I 

I have fathom'd it and you. But let us talk 
Of this no more. Or if it must be ever, 
^ot now. Your error has redoubled all 
The present difficulties of our house. 
At secret war with that of Stralenheim : 
All we have now to think of is to baffle 
Him. I have shown one way. 

iVer, The only one. 

And I embrace it, as I did my son, 
"Who show*d himself zxA £BLthex*s safety \xi 
One day. 



tVE/fJ^ERt 

Ulr. Vou shall be safe ; let thai snffice. 
Would StraleolieiiD's appearance in Bohemia 
Disturb your light, or mine, if once we were 
Admitted to our lands ? 

Wer. Assuredly, 

Situate as we are now, although the tiist 
Possessor might, as usual, prove the strongest, 
Lspecially the next iu blood. 

Ulr. Blcod! 't 1b 

A word of mmy meanings ; in the veio^ 
And out of them, it is a diHerent thing- 
Arid so it should be, when the same in blooil 
(As it is call'd) are aliens to each other, 
Like Thehan brethren : when a part is bad, 
A few spilt ounces purify the test. 

Wir. 1 do not apprehend you. 

Ulr. That may be— 
And should, perhaps — anil yet- but get ye 

\'oii and my mother must away to-night. 
Here comes the iatendant : sound nim with 

the gem ; 
'T will sink into his venal soul like lead 
luto the deep, and bring up slime and mud. 
And ooze too, from the bottom, as the lead doth 
With its greased understratum ; but no less 
Will serve to warn our vessels through these 

shoals. 
The freight is rich, so heave the line in time ! 
Farewell ! I scarce have lime, but yet your irj»i/, 

My father ! ■ 

Wtr, Let me embrace thee ! 

Ulr. We may be 

Observed : subdue your nature to the hour ! 
Keep off from me as trom y<iu.t loe\ 
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Wer^ Accursed 

e he who is the stifling cause which smothers 
he best and sweetest feeling of our hearts ; 
t such an hour too ! 

Ulr, Yes, curse — it will ease you I 

[ere is the intendant. 

Enter Idenstein. 

Master Idenstein, 
[ow fare you in your purpose? Have you 

caught 
lie rogue ? 

Iden» No, faith ! 

Ulr, Well, there are plenty more : 

ou may have better luck another chase, 
/here is the baron ? 

Iden, Gone back to his chamber : 

.nd now I think on 't, asking after you 
^ith nobly- born impatience. 

Ulr. Your great men 

lust be answer'd on the instant, as the bound 
»f the stung steed replies unto the spur : 
r is well they have horses, loo ; for if they 

had not, 
fear that men must draw their chariots, as 
hey say kings did Sesostris. 

Iden. Who was he ? 

Ulr» An old Bohemian — an imperial gipsy. 

Iden. A gipsy or Bohemian, *t is the same, 
or they pass by both names. And was he one? 

Ulr. I 've heard so ; but I must take leave. 

Intendant, 
our servant ! — Werner {to Werner slight ly\y 

if that be your name, 
ours. VExit \i\.^\^' 



I 



\ 



i 



Precedence 1 , ^^ceWed 

A iewel \ ,-, ^g your 

A family t»8- ^f, 
I'mbreatWess. ^^ 
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Wer, I have important reasons 

For wishing to continue privily 
My journey hence. 

Idifi, So then you are the man 

Whom Stralenheim's in quest of? 

Wer, I am not ; 

But being taken for him might conduct 
So much embarrassment to me just now. 
And to the baron's self hereafter — *t is 
To spare both that I would avoid all bustle. 

Iden. Be you the man or no, 't is not my 
business ; 
Besides, I never could obtain the half 
From this proud, niggardly noble, who would 

raise 
The country for some missing bits of coin, 
And never offer a precise reward — 
But this 1 — another look ! 

Wer, Gaze on it freely ; 

At day-dawn it is yours. 

Iden, Oh, thou sweet sparkler ! 

Thou more than stone of the philosopher 1 
Thou touchstone of Philosophy herself I 
Though bright eye of the Mine! thou loadstar of 
The soul ! the true magnetic Pole to which 
All hearts point duly north, like trembling 

jaeedies ! 
Thou flaming Spirit of the Earth which, sitting 
High on the monarch's diadem, attractest 
More worship than the majesty who sweats 
Beneath the crown which makes his head ache, 

like 
Millions of hearts which bleed to lend it lusU^'. 
Shalt thou be mine ? I am, n\el\v\r^^, ?\x^"a.^>j 
A Yittle king, a lucky alchymisX \ — 

VOL. VII, o ^ 
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Of whom I long hav< 
But come, I'll serve t 
As air, despite the ws 
I'll show thee I am h 
Thou shalt be furni 

means 
Of flight, that if thou 
Should overtake thee 
I have a foster-broth( 
Of Hamburgh skill'd 

many 
Carats may it weigh 

wing thee. 



Scene II.— Str)^ 
Stralenh] 
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Fritz. May you rest there well I 

Stral. I feel, and fear, I shall. 
Fritz. And wherefore fear? 

Stral. I know not why, and therefore do 
fear more, 

Because an undescribable but *t is 

All folly. Were the locks (as I desired) 
Changed, to-day, of this chamber? for last 

night's 
Adventure makes it needful. 

Fritz. Certainly, 

According to your order, and beneath 
The inspection of myself and the young Saxon 
Who saved your life. I think they call hiui 
"Ulric." 
Stral. You think I you supercilious slave I 
what right 
Have you Xo tax your vatxiXQXj^ which should be 
Quick, proud, and happy to retain the name 
Of him who saved your master, as a litany 
Whose daily reception marks your duty — 
Get hence I ** You think,** indeed ! you, who 

stood still 
Howling and drippling on the bank, whilst I 
Lay dying, and the stranger dash'd aside 
The roaring torrent, and restored me to 
Thank him — and despise you. ** You think!" 

and scarce 
Can recollect his name ! I will not waste 
More words on you. Call me betimes. 

Fritz. Good night 

I trust to-morrow will restore your lordship 
To renovated strength and temper. 

\^'jrHe scene closes. 



It sounds for joy, takes 

ment 
"With every clang. *T i 
Though for a marriage-fc 
Peals for a hope the less 
Of Love deep buried wi 
In the grave of Possessi 
Of long-lived parents fii 
To triple Time in the st 

I*m dark ; — I Ve blown 

o'er 
And o*er my steps — and 1 
Some fifty buttresses— £ 
And bats in general ins 
Their cursed pattering i 
Leave me scarce hearin 
A light I It is at a dist 
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ntain no longer. Softly : mighty well ! 
at corner's turn'd — so — ah ! no ; — right I it 

draws 
arer. Here is a darksome angle — so, 
at *s weathered. — Let me pause. — Suppose it 

leads 
:o some greater danger than that which 
ave escaped — ^no matter, 't is a new one ; 
d novel perils, like fresh mistresses, 
^r more magnetic aspects : — I will on, 
id be it where it may — I have my dagger 
[lich may protect me at a pinch. — Burn still, 
lou little light ! Thou art my ignis faiuus ! 
T stationary Will-o'-the-wisp ! — So ! so I 
I hears my invocation, and fails not. 

{^The scene closes. 

Scene IV. — A Garden. 

Enter Wernf.r. 

Wer. I could not sleep — and now the hour *s 

at hand ; 
1 *s ready. Idenstein has kept his word : 
id stationed in the outskirts of the town, 
X)n the forest's edge, the vehicle 
vaits us. Now the dwindling stars begin 
> pale in heaven ; and for the last time I 
)ok on these horrible walls. Oh ! never, never 
lall 1 forget them. Here I came most poor. 
It not dishonour'd : and I leave them with 
stain, — if not upon my name, yet in 
y heart ! — a never-dying canker-worm, 
hich all the coming splendour of the lands^ 
id rights, and sovereignty oi ?>\e^<etv^cyd 
n scarcely lull a moment. 1 xavisX ^xA 
lie means of restitution, w\\\c\v vjovjXdL eaifc^^ 
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Mysoul in part: but howwlthoat discoveiy?-^ 
It iiiubt be done, however ; anil I'll pause 
Upoti the method the first hour of safety. 
The madness of my misery led to this 
IIi^c infamy; repentance must retrieve it : 
1 will have nought of Stralenheim's upon 
M y ^irit, though he would grasp hU of minc^ 
Lauds, freedom, life, — and yet he sleeps t. 

soundly. 
Perhaps, as infuacy, with goigeous curtains ' 
.Spiead for his canopy, o'er silken pillows, 
Hu:h Bs when Hark I what noise is that 

Tile branches shake i and «ame \oout atoM 
have fallen 'I 

LUlktc Itnpifrom thi Urrac/ 



Thrice welcome no 


V ! this filial 


Ulr. 


Stop ! Befon 


We approach, tell n 




Wer. 


^ Why look you so? 


Ulr. 


Do 


Behold my falher, 




Wi,: 


What? 


Ulr. 


An assassin? 


If^r. Insane or 




U/r. 


Reply, sir, as 


You prize your life, 


or mine ! 


Wfr. 


To what must 


Answer? 




£///-. Are you 


or are you not the assassii 


OfStralenheim? 




/(■■rr. 1 r 


evet-Nasa^-jet. 


The murderer of ar 


y man. \l\ia'- tawa ■^'Si 
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Vlr, Did not you this night (as the night 
before) 
Retrace the secret passage ? Did you not 

Again revisit Stralenheim*s chamber ? and 

[Ulric pauses, 

Wer, Proceed. 

Ulr, Died he not by your hand ? 

Wer, Great God ! 

Ulr, You are innocent, then ! my father's 
innocent ! 
Embrace me ! Yes, — your tone — ^your look — 

yes, yes,— 
Yet say so. 

Wer. If I e*er, in heart or mind, 
Conceived deliberately such a thought. 
But rather strove to trample back to hell 
Such thoughts — if e'er they glared a moment 

through 
The irritation of my oppressed spirit — 
May heaven be shut from ever from my hopes. 
As from mine eyes ! 

Ulr, But Stralenheim is dead. 

Wer, *T is horrible ! 't is hideous, as 't is 
hateful !— 
But what have I to do with this ? 

Ulr, No bolt 

Is forced ; no violence can be detected, 
Save on his body. Part of his own household 
Have been alarm'd ; but as the intendant is 
Absent, I took upon myself the care 
Of mustering the police. His chamber has. 
Past doubt, been enter'd secretly. Excuse me. 
If nature 

Wer, Oh, my boy \ vjWI mt^xvq^xv ^^^^'^^ 



'.. * 



nKeit. V/bo shall* 
^v A no euests-»W v 

The Hungarian I ^^^, 

Ere sunset. ^ ^^^ 

Co&a?drkul6.^ 

1 ^""'td the loots ■ 
Open, and tne^ 

Which wasu?':: 
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Ulr, That's well ; but had been better, if 

You ne'er had turn'd it to a den for 

[He pauses. 

Wer, Thieves ! 

Thou wouldst say : I must bear it, and deserve it; 
But not 

Ulr, No, father ; do not speak of this : 

This is no hour to think of petty crimes. 
But to prevent the consequence of great ones. 
Why would you shelter this man ? 

Wer. Could I shun it ? 

A man pursued by my chief foe ; disgraced 
For my own crime : a victim to my safety, 
Imploring a few hours' concealment from 
The very wretch who was the cause he needed 
Such refuge. Had he been a wolf, I could not 
Have in such circumstances thrust him forth. 

Ulr, And like the wolf he hath repaid 
you. But 
It is too late to ponder thus : — you must 
Set out ere dawn. I will remain here to 
Trace the murderer, if 't is possible 

Wer, But this my sudden flight will give the 
Moloch 
Suspicion : two new victims in the lieu 
Of one, if I remain. The fled Hungarian, 
Who seems the culprit, and 

Ulr, Who seems ? Who else 

Can be so ? 

JVer. Not /, though just now you doubted — 
You, my son /—doubted 

Ulr. And do you doubt of him 

The fugitive ? 

Wer. Boy ! since 1 feW VcA.o 

The abyss of crime (though nolol sticH c.xvccl€^ A-* 



4 
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Having Been lie inDocent oppress'd forme, 
Mriyiiiiubleveiiofiheguilty sgaill. Yourhaii 
Is free, and quick nilh riilaous wrath to ncoH 
Apj^eaianccs ; and views a criminal 
In Innocence's shadow, il niay be, 
liecause '( i* dosky. i 

l''-: And if I do so, 

Whal will mankind, who know you not or tnQI 
But lo oppress? Vau must not sland the hazad 
Aii-ayl— I'UmaKeaUcisy. Idensreiii ' 

Will for hisowo sake and his jewel's hold 
His peace- he also is a pinner in < 



Tu bear the brand of bloodshed ? 

Uir. Pshaw ! leave any thing 

Except our father's sovereignty and castles. 
For wliich you have so long panted, and in vaii 
What name? You have no luinie, since th: 

you bear 
Is feign'd. 

Wrf, Most true : but still I would not have i 
Engraved in ctimson in nien's memories, 

Tliough in this moat obscure abode of men 

Besides, the search 

U!r. I will provide againsi 

Aui^ht that can touch you. No one know 

As heir of Siegendorf : if Iden^tein 
Suspects, 'c is but suspiiion, and he is 
A fool ; his folly shall have such employmeni 
Too, (Jial the unknowi\ Werner shall give wa 
To nearer thoughts of se«. The\a.-«i';Ai« 
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Lawl reach'd thEs village] are all in abe^aace 
With the late general wur of thirty years, 
Or crush'd, or rising slowly from the dust. 
To which the match of armies trampled them. 
Stralenheim, although noble, is unheeded 
Htri, save as jjk-A— without lands, influence, 
Save what hath perish'd with him. Few prolong 
A week beyond their funeral rites their sway 
O'er men, unless by relatives, whose interest 
Is roused : such is not here the case ; he died 
Alone, unknown, — a solitary grave. 
Obscure as his deserts, without a scutcheon. 
Is all he '11 have, or wants. If / discover 
The assassin, "t will be well— if not, believe me, 
Noneelse; though all the full-fed train of menials 
May howl above his ashes (as they did 
Around him in his danger on the Oder), 
Will no more stir a finger now than tkea. 
Hence ! hence I I must not hear your answer, — 

Look I 
The stars are almost faded, and the grey 
Begins to grizzle the black hair of night. 
You shall not answer:— Pardon me that I 
Am peremptory ; 't is your son that speaks. 
Your long-lost, late-found son. — Let s call my 

mother 1 
Softly and swiftly step, and leave the rest 
To me : I'll answer lor the event as far 
\& regards ^fitrK, and that is the chief point, 
Ss my drsl duty, which shall be observed. 
Ve'll meet in Castle Siegeadorf— once more 
lui banners shall be glorious I Think of that 
lone, and leave all other thoughts to ice, 
'hose youth may belter \iaU\e -wv^ "Cnem-— 
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And may your age be happy ! — I will kiss 
My molheronce moie, then Heaven's speed be 
with you ! 
Wcr. This counsel 's safe— but is il honout- 

able? 
Ulr. TosaveafaOietisaehild'schicfhonour. 



s of the 

Eric. So, belter times are come at last ; to 
Old walls new masters and high wassail — both 

Hin. ' Yes, for masters, 

Il might be unto those who long for novelty. 
Though made byanew grave; but as for wassail, 
Melhinks the old Count Siegendotf maintain'd 
tlis feudal hospitality as high 
As e'er another prince of the empire. 

ErU. Why 

For the mere cup and trencher, we no doubt 
l-'ared passing well ; but as for merriment 
And sport, without which salt and sauces season 
The cheer but scantily, our siiings were 
Kven of the narrowest, 

//^n. The o\d count loved 

The roar of revel ; are you sure l^vaX this i 
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Eric. As yet he hath been courteous as he's 
bounteous, 
And we all love him. 

Hen, His reign is as yet 

Hardly a year o'erpast its honeymoon. 
And the first year of sovereigns is bridal : 
Anon, we shall perceive his real sway 
And moods of mind. 

Eric. Pray Heaven he keep the present! 
Then his brave son, Count Ulric — there *s a 

knight ! 
Pity the wars are o*er ! 

Hen. WTiy so ? 

Eric, Look on him ! 

And answer that yourself. 

Hen, He *s very youthful, 

And strong and beautiful as a young tiger. 

Eric, That 's not a faithful vassal's likeness. 

Hen. But 

Perhaps a true one. 

Eric, Pity, as I said, 

The wars are over : in the hall, who like 
Count Ulric for a well-supported pride, 
Which awes, but yet offends not ? in the field, 
Who like him with his spear in hand, when, 

gnashing 
His tusks, ripping up from right to lefl 
The howling hounds, the boar makes for the 

thicket ? 
Who backs a horse, or bears a hawk, or wears 
A sword like him? Whose plume nods knightlier ? 

Hen. No one's, I grant you. Do not fear, if war 
Be long in coming, he is of that kind 
Will make it for myself, \{ \ift Vwa>i)cv. xioN. 
Already done as much. 



living. 
Like other parents, she spoils her worse ( 
I Eric, Nonsense ! they are ail bra 

visaged fellows, 
Such as old Tilly loved. 

Hen. And who love 

Ask that at Magdebourg— or for that i 
Wallenstein either ; — they are gone to 

Eric, 
But what beyond *t is not ours to proi 
Hen, I wish they had left us som 
their rest : 
The country (nominally now at peace 
Is over-run with — God knows who : 
By night, and disappear with sunrise 
Leave us no less' desolation, nay, ev 
Than the most open warfare. 

Eric, But Coi 

■«iTu^f has all this to do with him? 
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Erii. Why do yon tuni so pale ? 
ffen. T is nothii^— but 

Be silent 

Eric. I will, npon whal you have said. 
Hm. I assure you I meant nothing, — a mere 

Of words, no more ; besides, bad it been 

otherwise, 
He is to espouse the gentle Baroness 
Ida of Stralenheim, the lale baron's heiress ; 
And she, no doubt, will soften whatsoever 
Of fierceness the lale long intestine wars 
Have given all natures, and most unto those 
Who were bom in them, and bred up upon 
The knees of Homicide ; sprinltled, as it were, 
Wjlh blood even at their baptism. Prilhee, 

On all tnat I have said 1 

Eittir UlBIC anrfRoDOLPH. 

Good morrow, count. 

Olr. Good morrow, worthy Hen rick. Eric, is 
All ready for the chase ? 

Eric, The Aogi are ordet'd 

Down (o the forest, and the vassals out 
To beat the bushes, and the day looks pro- 
mising. 
Shall I call forth your excellency's suite ? 
What courser will you please to mount? 

U!r. The dun, 

Walstein. 

Eric. I fe.ir he scarcely has recover'd 
The toils of Monday ; 'i was a. TvtiNAtd&as*-- 
Yoa spear 'dy&ar with joui o"«a'cia\A. 



Ulr, I leave that to 

Master of the horse. 

Rodoli 
Rod. ^ 

Ulr. 
Is awkward from the 

[RODOLPH^ 
How D' 

Loiter you here ? 
Hen, For your c< 

Ulr, Go to my father, an 

And learn if he would augh 

I mount. 

Rodolph, our friend 

Upon the frontiers of Franc 

*Tis rumour'd that the co 
them 

Is to be strengthen'd. I mu 
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In high Silesia wi]l peiuiil aod cover 
My joDmey. In the mean lime, when we are 
Engaged in the chase, draw off the eighty men 
Whom Wolfie leads— keep the forest on your 

Yon know it well ? 

Rod. As well as on that night 

When we 

Ulr. We will not speak of that until 

We can repeat the same with like success : 

And when you have join'd, give Rosenberg this 

letter. [Gnits a Utter. 

Add fiirthei, that I have sent this slight ad- 

Toourforce with you and Wolffe, as herald of 
My coming, though I could but spare them ill 
At this time, as my father loves to keep 
Full nnmbeis of retainers round the castle. 
Until this marriage, and its feast and fooleries, 
Are rung out with its pcal of nuptial nonsense. 

Rod, I thought you loved the lady Ida ? 

Ulr. Why, 

I do 10 — but it follows not from that 
I would bind in my youth and glorious years. 
So brief and burning, with a lady's zone. 
Although 't were that of Venus; — but Hove her, 
As woman should be loved, fairly and Solely. 

Rod. And constantly ? 

U2r. I think so ; for I love 

Nought else.^But I have not the time to pause 
" ?on these gewgaws of the heart. Great things 

e have 10 do ere long. Speed 1 speed ! good 
Rodolph ! 

Red. On my return, howevei, 1 ^a^tmi 
The Baroness Ida JosI in Counlesa Sie^ewicn.\"t 



\\^ha 



Rod, Adieu. 

Ulr. Yet ho: 

together 
Until the chase begins 
And do as I have said 

Rod, 
Return — *t was a most 
Your father to send uf 
For this fair orphan o 
To hail her as his dai 

Ulr. 
Especially as little k 
Then grew between 

Rod. 
Of a fever, did he d 

Ulr. 

Rod. I have he 
something s 



>- !.:« J 4.U 
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Dear Ulric, if I do not interrupt you. 
Why do you call me " cousin ? " 

Ulr, {smiling^. Are we not so ? 

Ida, Yes,butIdonotlikethename; methinks 
It sounds so cold, as if you thought upon 
Our pedigree, and only weigh'd our blood. 

Ulr, {starting). Blood ! 

Ida, Why does yours start from your cheeks? 

Uir, Ay! doth it? 

Ida, It doth — but no ! it rushes like a torrent 
Even to your brow again. 

Ulr, (rectrvering himself). And if it fled, 
It only was because your presence sent it 
Back to my heart, which beats for you, sweet 
cousin ! 

Ida, ' ' Cousin " again. 

Ulr, Nay, then, 1*11 call you sister. 

Ida. I like that name still worse, — Would 
we had ne'er 
Been aught of kindred ! 

Ulr, {gloomily). Would we never had ! 

Ida, Oh, heavens ! and can you tvisA that ? 

Ulr, Dearest Ida ! 

Did I not echo your own wish ? 

Ida, Yes, Ulric, 

But then I wish'd it not with such a glance. 
And scarce knew what I said ; but let me be 
Sister, or cousin, what you will, so that 
I still to you am something. 

Ulr, You shall be 

All— all 

Ida, And you to me are so already ; 

But I can wait. 

Ulr, Dear Ida \ 
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Your Ida, for I would be yours, none ela^ 

Indeed I have none else 1^, since m; 

father— \Shi f^ 

Ulr. You have wwi*— you have me. 

Ida. Dear Ulric, how I 

^^y father could but view my happiness. 
Which wants but this ! 

Ulr. Indeed ! 

Ida. You would have loved 

1 le you ; for the brave ever love each otlM 
His mamier was a little cold, his spirit 
I'loud (as is birth's pierogative) ; but umll 

This grave eiterior Would you had M 

each other 1 
Hn.d such as you beeo near him on his jom 
He had not died without a ftiend lo sooth 
His kst and lonely moments. 

Ulr. Who says ( 

Ma. What? 

Ulr. That he died alone. 

Ida. The general run 

And disappearance of his servants, who 
Have ne'er retum'd ; that fever was most di 
Which swept Ihem all away. 

Ulr. If ihey were near 

He could not die neglected or alone. 

Ida. Alas 1 what is a menial to a death 
When the dim eye rolls vainly round for v 
It loves? — They say he died of a fever. 

Ulr. & 

It was so. 

Ida. I sometimes dream otherwise. 

Ulr, All dreams are false. 
/da. hsA -jel. 1 see hi 
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Ulr. Where ? 

Ida, In sleep — I see him lie 

Pale, bleeding, and a man with a raised knife 
Beside him. 

Ulr, But you do not see Yi^sface f 

Ida {looking at him). No ! Oh, my God I do 
you? 

Ulr, "Why do you ask ? 

Ida, Because you look as if you saw amurderer ! 

Ulr, {agitatedly), Ida, this is mere childish- 
ness ; your weakness 
Infects me, to my shame : but as all feelings 
Of yours are common to me, it affects me. 
Prithee, sweet child, change 

Ida, Child, indeed I I have 

Full fifteen summers I \A bugle sounds. 

Rod, Hark, my lord, the bugle ! 

Ida {peevishly to Rodolph). Why need you 
tell him that ? Can he not hear it 
Without your echo ? 

Rod, Pardon me, fair baroness ! 

Ida, I will not pardon you, unless you earn it 
By aiding me in my dissuasion of 
Count Ulric from the chase to-day. 

Rod, You will not. 

Lady, need aid of mine. 

Ulr, I must not now 

Forego it 

Ida, But you shall ! 

Ulr, Shall! 

Ida, Yes, or be 

No true knight. — Come, dear Ulric ! peld to me 
In this, for this one day: the day looks \iRaN'^^ 
And yon are tum'd so pale and \\\. 
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ciiange 
In years. 
,„Wn »Tisii 
Would soon res 

leon, 
And live but on 
In castle halls, j 
My spirit— I'm J 
Of the steep moi 
The eagle loves. 
Ida, 

Ulr, Sweet Id 
Will bringyou six 

Ida, And will 
not go ! 
Come 1 I will sin 

Ulr. 

Will make a soldi 
Ida, 
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The chase with such an ardour as will scarce 
Permit you to return to-day, or if 
Retum'd, too much fatigued to join to-morrow 
The nobles in our marshall*d ranks. 

Ulr, You, count. 

Will well supply the place of both — I am not 
A lover of these pageantries. 

Sieg, No, Ulric : 

It were not well that you alone of all 
Our yoimg nobility 

Ida, And far the noblest 

In aspect and demeanour. 

Sieg. (to Ida). True, dear child, 

Though somewhat frankly said for a fair 

damsel. — 
But, Ulric, recollect too our position. 
So lately reinstated in our honours. 
Believe me, *t would be mark*d in any house, 
But most in ours^ that one should be found 

wanting 
At such a time and place. Besides, the Heaven 
Which gave us back our own, in the same moment 
It spread its peace o'er all, hath double claims 
On us for thanksgiving : first, for our country ; 
And next, that we are here to share its blessings. 

Ulr, (aside). Devout, too ! Well, sir, I obey 
at once. 
[Then aloud to a servant), Ludwig, dismiss 
the train without ! [Exit Ludwig. 

Ida, And so 

You yield at once to him what I for hours 
Might supplicate in vain. 

Sieg, (smiling). You are not jealous 

Of me, I trust, my pretty ieb^\ viVo 
Would sanction disobedience ^i^t^V ^ 



Eicept thyself? Butfearnot; thoashoItiiUehim 
I lereafter with a fonder sway and firmer. 

Ida, But I should like to govern nirui. 

Siig. You Ehal], 

Your harp, which by the way awaits you with 
The countess in her chamber. She coniplMOi 
That you aie a sad truant to your music : 
She attends yon. 

Ida. Then good morrow, my kind 

IdnEmen 1 
Ulric, you'll come and hear me 7 

Ulr. Uy and by. 

Ida. Be sure I'll sound it better than your 
bugles; 
Then pray you be as punctual to its notes ; 
I 'II play you King Gustavus' march. 

Uir. And why not 

Old Tilly's? 

Ida. Not that monster's! I should think 

My harp-strings rang with groans, and not with 

Could aught of his sound on it : — but come 

quickly ; 
Your mother will be eager to receive you. 

\Exit Ida. 
Sieg. Ulric, I wish to speak with you alone. 
Ulr. My time 's your vassal.— 
(Andi to RoDOLPii). Rodolph, hence I and do 
As I directed : and by his best speed 
And readiest means let Rosenborg reply. 
Rod. Count Siegendorf, command you aught ? 
I am bound 
Vpcm ajourney past the frontier. 
Sieg. {starts). Mv',— 

V/here ? on -what ftonticif 
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RocL The Silesian, on 

l/LyYTKy— {Aside to Ulric). — Where shall I say? 

Ulr. (aside toKonoLvn), ToHambuMrh. 

(Aside to himself). That 
Word will, I think, put a firm padlock on 
His further inquisition. 

Rod, Count, to Hamburgh. 

Sieg, (agitated). Hamburgh I No, I have 
nought to do there, nor 
Am aught connected with that city. Then 
God s^ed you ! 

Rod. Fare ye well. Count Siegendorf ! 

[Exit RODOLFH. 

Sieg. Ulric, this man, who hasjust departed, is 
One of those strange companions whom I fain 
Would reason with you on. 

Ulr, My lord, he is 

Noble by birth, of one of the first houses 
In Saxony. 

Sieg. I talk not of his birth. 
But of his bearing. Men speak lightly of him. 

Ulr, So they will do of most men. Even 
the monarch 
Is not fenced from his chamberlain's slander, or 
The sneer of the last courtier whom he has made 
Great and ungrateful. 

Sieg. If I must be plain. 

The world speaks more than lightly of this 

Rodolph : 
They say he is leagued with the "black bands" 

who still 
Ravage the frontier. 

Ulr. And will 7o\x btVv^N^ 

The world ? 

Ste^. In this case — ^yes. 






^ZT^""' web, that I c 
Like the poor fly. but bre 
Ulnc ; you have seen to 

Twenty long years Of mi« 
Quench'd them notl-Tw 
perchance. 

May not obliterate or exp 

Ulncbewani'dbyafeth 
Bymme. and you l^^l 

The prosperous and belovt 
i^^°f\Pnnce'sappanag 
^^^^°f« he rules and tholl 

Why wilt tii™, —11 _- 
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Tti outward fondling : how should it be so. 
After twelve years' divorcement (torn my 
parents? 
Sitff. Anddidnot/toopasstbosetwelvetom 

In alike absence? But 't is vain to u)^ 70U — 
Nature was never call'd back by remonstrance. 
l*t 's change the theme. I wish yon to consider 
That these jroung violent nobles of high name. 
But datk deeds (ay, the darkest, if all Rumour 
Reports be true), with whom thon consortest, 
Willleadthee 

Ulr. {imfialitntly). I'll be ItJ by no man. 

Sieg. Nor 

Be le<Lder of snch, I would hope : at once 
To wean thee from the perils of thy youth 
And haughty spirit, I have thought it well 
That thou shonldst wed the lady Ida—mote 
As thou appear 'st to love her. 

U/r. I have said 

I will obey 3n3ur orders, were they to 
Unite with Hecate — can a son say more? 

Sieg. He says too much in saying this. It 

The nature of thine age, nor of thy blood, 

Nor of thy temperament, to talk so coolly. 

Or act so carelessly, in that which is 

The bloom or blight of all men's happiness, 

(For Glory's pillow is but restless, if 

Love lay not down his cheek there) : some 

strong bias, 
Some master fiend is in thy service to 
Misrule the mortal who beUevea \\™ ^se. 
And makes his every thoMghV s\jte*vj\e.T*.-, '^^'V 
TVioi! 'dst say at once — "1 Vo'je'^oinit'^'^'''*'™' 



In 
Cier. WaUkvdmdm 

UmA ncffor moi bol fcv uni lofoi 

Aniiiityovf mfladnttnfftS W 
£%r antwn'd thiis till now? 

C^. Didjoni 

Afinisafc yom own aaanpla? 

.S&y. Bogrb 

In a wowly do yon lof^f or Jovsnc 

C^. "Vlfhflliiiattentt^iflsmi 

S&^* At ft 

As voa fed, notbiiigi iNit an me ft 
She^s yoiM— aH-beantifiil adowi 
Endow d fntihi qwiitict to ||{lfO ibq 
Such at lomidt commcin m into a 
Of sometfaing whidi yoor poett OK 

\nA ftf if vTMVk Tmi w mmIo w h fm Vmm 
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Just now I am not violently transported 
In favour of such unions. 

Sug. But ^e loves you. 

Ulr^ I love her, and therefore would think 
twice, 

Steg, Alas ! Love never did so. 

Ulr. Then 't is time 

He should b^n, and take the bandage from 
His eyes, and look before he leaps ; till now 
He hath ta'en a jump i' the dark. 

Steg. But you consent ? 

Ulr, I did, and do. 

Sieg. Then fix the day. 

Ulr. 'T is usual, 

And certes courteous, to leave that to the lady. 

Sieg, /will engage for ^^r. 

Ulr. So wiU not / 

For any woman : and as what I fix, 
I fain would see unshaken, when she gives 
Her answer, I '11 give mine. 

Sieg, But 't is your ofiice 

To woo. 

Ulr. Count, *t is a marriage of your making, 
So be it of your wooing ; but to please you, 
I will now pay my duty to my mother. 
With whom, you know, the lady Ida is. — 
What would you have ? You have forbid my 

stirring 
For manly sports beyond the castle walls. 
And I obey ; you bid me turn a chamberer. 
To pick up gloves, and fans, and knitting- 
needles. 
And list to songs and tunes, and watch for 

smiles. 
And smile at pretty piall\e, aTv^\oO«w vo^a 



He pays me in me cum iic uw 
For such hath been my waywar 
Fulfil a parent's duties by his 
Till now ; but love he owes me 
Ne*er left him, nor my eyes loi 
To see]my child again, and now 
But how^-obedient, but with ( 
In my sight, but with carelessn 
Abstracted — distant — much 

absence, 
And where — none know — in 

most riotous 
Ofour young nobles; though. 
He never stoops down to their 
Yet there's some tie between th« 
Unravel. They look up to hii 
Throng round him as a leade 
He hath no confidence ! Ah 
After — what ! doth my father 
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And only took — Accursed gold ! thou liest 
Like poison in iny hands ; I dare not use thee. 
Nor part from thee; thou earnest in such a guise, 
Methinks thou wouldst contaminate all hands 
Like mine. Yet I have done, to atone for thee. 
Thou villainous gold 1 and thy dead master's 

Thotigh he died not by me or mine, as much 
As if he were my brother ! 1 have ta'en 
His orphan Ida — cherish'd her as one 
Who wiU be mine. 

Enter an Attendant. 

Allen. The abbot, if it please 

Your excellency, whom you sent for, waits 
Upon you, [Exit Attendast 

Enter the Prior Albert. 

Prior. Peace be with these walls, and all 
Within them ! 

Sieg. Welcome, welcome, holy father ! 

And may thy prayer be heard ! — all men have 

Of such, and I 

Prior. Have the first citum to all 

The prayers of our community. Our convent. 
Erected by your ancestors, is slill 
Protected by their children. 

Sieg. Yes, good father ; 

Continue daily orisons for us 
In these dim days of heresies and blood, 
Though the schismatic Swede, Guslavus, is 
Gone home. 

Prior. To the endless home o! vitfecXve-^e^^, 
Where tfiere is everlasting wart aM 'Not, 
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Sieg* But he who *s gone was not my friend, 
but foe, 
The deadliest and the stanchest. 

Prior. Better still ! 

To employ our means to obtain heaven for the 

souls 
Of our dead enemies is worthy those 
Who can forgive them living. 

Sieg. But I did not 

Forgive this man. I loathed him to the last, 
As he did me. I do not love him now, 
But 

Prior, Best of all ! for this is pure religion ! 
You fain would rescue him you hate from hell — 
An evangelical compassion — ^with 
Your own gold too I 

Sieg, Father, 't is not my gold. 

Prior, Whose then? You said it was no 
legacy. 

Sieg. No matter whose — ofthis besure, that he 
Who own'd it never more will need it, save 
In that which it may purchase from your altars : 
'T is yours, or theirs. 

Prior. There is no blood upon it? 

Sieg, No ; but there 's worse than blood — 
eternal shame I 

Prior. Did he who own'd it die in his bed? 

Sieg, Alas ! 

He did. 

Prior, Son ! you relapse into revenge. 
If you regret your enemy's bloodless death. 

Sieg, His death was fathomlessly deep in 
blood. 

Prior. You said he died m\v\s\i^,Tw<ci\.\^ 
battle. 
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Died, I scarce know— hut —he was stabb'd i 

the dark, 
And now you hav-c it— ^perish'd on his pillow 
By a cut-throat ! — Ay! — yonmaylookupoume 
/am nal the man. I 'U meet your eye on tha 

As I can one day God's. 

I'rior. Nor did he die 

By means, or men, or in5trument of yours ? 

Sieg. No 1 by the God who sees and striket 

Pnor. K<K know yM 

Who slew Um? 

Skg. T could only guess at one. 

And he to me a stranger, unconnected, 
As uneniploy'd. Except by one day'.s know 

ledge, 
I never saw the n^an who was suspected. 

Prior. Then you are free froin guilt. 

Sieg. [.la^rly). Oh 1 o«iI?— say 

Frior. You have said so and know best. 

Siig. Fathei ! I have spoker 

The truth, and nought hut truth, if nol th( 

Vet say 1 am nol guilty! for the blood 
Ofthismanweiphsonme, as if I shed it, 
Though, by the Power who abhorreth humat 

I (lid notl^nay, once spared it, when I mighl 
And ciwitf— Oiy, perhaps, jioa/(^(if our self-safctj 
Be e'er excusable in such defences 
Against the attacks of over-potent foes) : 
But pray for him, for me, and all my honse ; 
h'oT, as I said, Ihovigh 1 be inoticenl, 
/ fcnow not why, a like iemot5« \a qti to*. 
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As if he had Mien by me or mine. Pray fome. 
Father I I have pray'd myself in vain. 

Prior. I will. 

Be comforted t You are innocent, and should 
Be calm as innocence. 

Sitg. But cahnness is not 

Always the attribute of imiocence. 
I feel it is not. 

/Vtur. But it will be so, 

When the mind gathers up its truth within IL 
Remember the great festival to-morrow. 
In which you rank amidst our chiefest nobles. 
As well as your brave soo ; and smooth your 

Nor in the general orison of thanlis 
For bloodshed stopt, let blood you shed not rise 
A cloud upon your thoughts. This were to be 
Too sensitive. Take comfort, and forget 
Such things, and leave remorse unto the guilty. 
[Exetint. 



Scene I. — A largt and magaiScent Chthic 
Halt in the CaUle of Siegmder/, dtcoratcd 
vnih TrophUi, Banners, and Amu ef that 
Family. 



Am. Be quick! the count will soon return ; 
the ladies 
Already are al the portal. "Haic "jcra. ^ctA 
~" 'n seanch oS\vim>itse.eis'v'iV 



Am. Go to I my 1 

Ride a day's hunting 
Than follow in the Ir, 
In these dull pageant 

Within. 

Enter thtCovtiiBSS 

and Ida S" 

/is. _ Well, Heai 

Ida. How can yon 

dreamt 

OfaaghtsobeaatifuL 

The banners, and the 

The gems, the robes, 
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Jos. My beloved child ! 

For such, I trust, thou shalt be shortly. 

Ida. Oh ! 

I am so already. Feel how my heart beats ! 

Jos. It does, my love ; and never may it throb 
With aught more bitter. 

Ida. Never shall it do so ! 

How should it ? What should make us grieve ? 

I hate 
To hear of sorrow : how can we be sad, 
Who love each other so entirely ? You, 
The count, and Ulric, and your daughter Ida. 

Jos. Poor child ! 

Ida, Do you pity me ? 

Jos. No : I but envy, 

And that in sorrow, not in the world's sense 
Of the universal vice, if one vice be 
More general than another. 

Ida. I '11 not hear 

A word against a world which still contains 
You and my Ulric. Did you ever see 
Aught Uke him? How he towefd amongst 

them all 1 
How all eyes foUow'd him ! The flowers fell 

faster — 
Rain'd from each lattice at his feet methought, 
Than before all the rest ; and where he trod 
I dare be sworn that they grow still, nor e'er 
Will wither. 

los. You will spoil him, little flatterer, 

If he should hear you. 

Ida. But he never will. 

I dare not say so much to him — I f<e.^.x Vv\\a.» 

Jii^s. Why so ? he loves you vjeW.. 

A/a, ^M\.\ ca-Tvxv^N- 
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Which make my head and heart ache, as both 

throb 
Beneath their ghtter o*er my brow and zone. 
Dear mother, I am with you. 

Enter Count Siegendorf, in full dressyfrom 
the solemnity^ and Ludwig. 

Sieg, Is he not found ? 

Lud, Strict search is making everywhere ; 
and if 
The man be in Prague, be sure he will be found. 

Sieg. Where's Ulric ? 

Lud, He rode round the other way 

With some young nobles ; but he left them soon ; 
And, if I err not, not a minute since 
I heard his excellency, with his train, 
Gallop o'er the west drawbridge. 

Enter Ulric, splendidly dressed, 

Sieg. {to Ludwig). See they cease not 

Their quest of him I have described. 

[Exit Ludwig. 
Oh, Ulric ! 
How have I long'd for thee ! 

Ulr. Your wish is granted — 

Behold me ! 

Sieg. I have seen the murderer. 

Ulr. Whom? Where? 

Sieg, The Hungarian, who slew Stralenheim. 

Ulr, You dream. 

Sieg, I live ! and as I live, I saw him — 
Heard him ! he dared to utter even, tsy^ \!a.\&&. 

Ulr. What name? 
Steg. "WeTneT\ 'tijoas TMsva- 



*-". lotnepc 

Su^. Listen?— ITi, 

the hymn was 

From choirs, in onegrc 
For one day's peace, al 
Each bloodier than th 
With all the nobles, a 
Along the lines of lifti 
Onr bamier'd and esa 
Saw, like a flash of lig 
Aniomentandnomore) 
To all else— the Hung 
Sick ; and when I reci 
Which curi'd about mj 
Look'd down, I saw hir 
Was over, and we man 
My. Continue. 
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Chase this man from my mind, although my 



No more, then? 

Su^. I look'd, as a dying soldier 
Looks at a draught of water, for this man ; 
Eot still I saw him not ; but in his stead 

Ulr. What in his stead? 

Sieg. My eye for ever fell 

Upon your dancing crest ; the loftiest. 
As on the loftiest and the loveliest head. 
It rose the highest of the slream of plumes, 
Which overdo w'd the glittering streets of Prague . 

Ulr. What 's this to the Hungarian ? 

Sieg. Much; for I 

Had almost then forgot him in my son ; 
When just as the artillery ceased, and paused 
The music, and the crowd emhraced in lieu 
Of shouting, I heard in a deep, low voice, 
Distinct and keener lar upon my ear 
Than the late cannon's volume, this word— 
"Wemerl" 

Ulr. Uttered by 

Sieg. Him ! I tnra'd— and saw— 

and fell. 

Ulr. And wherefore ? Were you seen ? 

Sieg. The oflSdous care 

Of those around me diag^d me from the spot. 
Seeing my faintness, ignorant of the cause : 
You, too, were too remote in the procession 
(The old noblesbeingdividedfromtheir child ren) 
To aid me. 

U/r. But I'll aid yoaw 

Sieg. 



\Ti ■sV.'W-"' 



Till he is found. His 
And ours, seem intertn 
UntaveU'd, till 

EtUer an A 

AlttH. 

Your excellency. 
SUg. Who 

Aaen. 

Sieg. Admit him, ne 

[The Attbbda 

and afla-wara 

Gab. 

Sieg. liaugAHfy). T 

by tliaC Dame ; i 

Cai, {loekiitg rannd 
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G€tb. First, who accuses me ? 

Sieg, All things, 

If not all men : the universal rumour — 
My own presence on the spot — ^the place — the 

time — 
And every speck of circumstance unite 
To fix the blot on you. 

Gab, And on me only f 

Panse ere you answer : is no other name, 
Save mine, stain'd in this business ? 

Sieg. Trifling villain ! 

Who play'st with thine own guilt ! Of all that 

breathe 
Thou best dost know the innocence of him 
'Gainst whom thy breath would blow thy bloody 

slander. 
But I will talk no further with a wretch^ 
Further than justice asks. Answer at once, 
And without quibbling, to my chaise. 

Gab. T is false ! 

Sieg, Who says so ? 

Gab, I. 

Sieg, And how disprove it ? 

Gab. By 

The presence of the murderer. 

Sieg, Name him. 

Gab. He 

May have more names than one. Your lord- 
ship had so 
Once on a time. 

Sieg. If you mean me, I dare 

Your utmost. 

Gab. You may do so, 3LTv.d m ?aSs.\.^ n 

I know the assassin. 

S/e^. Where isYve"^ 



Giib. {Minting- ta Ulkic). Beside] 

IVLRlcriijAaJiiruianileal/aciCjn 

SlBGENDORf iiUirpQsa. 

Sic^. Liar and ^a<l I but you shall no 
slain ; 
These walls are mine, and you are safe wi 
them. [Hi turns lo Ul 

l.'Iric, repel this CBluniny, as I 
W ill do. I avow it is a growth so monsti 
.1 tould not deem it earth-txim : but lie el 
It will refute itself. But touch biiD not. 
[Ulric endeavours to compost hiwi 
Gab, Look al kim, count, and then keai 
■''''£'■ [fif'f ^ Gabok, and thai lootiu 
Ulric). 1 bear I 

My Cod! voulooli 

Ulr. How? 

Sifg. As on that dread ni 

When we met in the garden. 

Ulr. {composing hiitiself). It is nothing 
Gall. Count, you are bound to hear me 

Not seeking you, but sought. When I 1 

Atnidst the people in the church, I dream'c 
To find the beggar'd Werner in the seat 
Of senators and princes ; but you have c 

.\nd we have met. 

Cah. Ere I do so, 

.\Ilow me to inquire, who profiled 
By Slralenheim s death ? Was 't I — as po 

And poorer by suspicion on to') 'tia.im&\ 
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llie baron lost in that last outrage neither 
Jewels nor gold ; his life alone was sought, — 
A life which stood between the claims of others 
To honours and estates scarce less than princely. 
Sug. These hints, as vague as vain, attach 
no less 
To me than to my son. 

Gab, I can't help that. 

But let the consequence alight on him 
Who feels himself the guilty one amongst us. 
I speak to you, Count Siegendorf, because 
I know you innocent, and deem you just. 
But ere I can proceed — dare you protect me ? 
Dare you command me ? 

[Siegendorf first looks at the Hun- 
garian, and then at Ulric, who has 
unbuckled his sabre, and is drawing 
lines with it on the floor — still in its 
sheath, 
Ulr, {looks at his father, and says,) Let the 

man go on ! 
Gab, I am unarm*d, count — bid your son 
lay down 
His sabre. 

Ulr, {offers it to him contemptuously). Take it. 

Gab, No, sir, *t is enough 

That we are both unarm'd — I would not choose 

To wear a steel which may be stain'd with more 

Blood than came there in battle. 

Ulr, {casts the sabre from him in contempt). 
It — or some 
Such other weapon, in my hand — spared yours 
Once, when disarm'd and at my mercy. 

Gab, Ttvit— 

J have not {orgoiiexi it : you spate^ tcve ^ot 
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Your o«Ti especial purpose — to suslain 
An ignominf not my own. 

Ulr. Proceed. 

The talc is donbtlcBS worthy (he relater. 
But is it of my father lo hear further? 

\To SlEGEI 

Sifg. (taha his son by tht hand), Mj son, I 

know my own innocence, and doubt not 

or yours — but I have promiEcd this man 

patience ; 
Ltl him continue. 

Gab. I will not detain you, 

By spealcing of myself much : I began 
Li ff early — and am what the world has made me. 
At P'rankfort on the Oder, where I pass'd 

My chance at several places of resort 

(Which I frequented sometimes, but not often) 

To hear related a strange circumstance 

In February last. A martial force, 

Kent by the state, had, after strong resistance, 

Secured a band (^desperate men, supposed 

Marauders from thehoslilecamp. — Th ey proved, 

However, not to be so— but banditti, 

Whom either accident or enterprise 

Had carried fromlheit usual haunt^the forests 

Which skirt Bohemia^even unto Lusatia, 

Many amongst them were reported of 

High rank — and martial law slept for a time. 

At last they were escorted o'er the frontiers, 

And placeil beneath the civil jurisdiction 

Of the free town of Frankfort. Of their fate 

Si'e^. And -vftia*. ii vViia to Ulric 
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Got, Amongst them there was said to be oi 



hum; 

And courage as UDrivall'd, weie pioclaiin'd. 
His by the public rumour ; and his sway. 
Not only over his associates, but 
His judges, was attributed to witchcraft. 
Such was his influence : — I have do great laith 
In any magic save that of the mine — 
I therefore deem'd him wealthy. — But my soul 
Was roused with various feelings to seek out 
This prodigy, if only to behold him. 

Sieg. And did vou so ? 

Gai. You '11 hear. Chance fevour'd me : 
A popular at&ay in the public square 
Drew crowds together^ — it was one of those 
Occasions where men's souls look out of them. 
And show them as (hey are — even io their faces: 
The moment my eye met his, I exclaim'd, 
"This is the man ! " though he was then, as since, 
With the nobles of the city. I felt sure 
I had not err'd, and watch'dhim long and nearly \ 
I noted down his form — his gesture— features, 
Stature, and bearing--and amidst them all, 
'Midst every natural and acquired distinction, 
I could discern, methought, the assassin's eye 
And gladiator's heart. 

U2r. (smiling). The tale sounds well. 

Ca&. And may sound better,— He appear'd 
tome 
One of those beings to whom Fortune bcnd^. 
As she doth to the daring— and oiv ■w'ooto. 
The fates of others ott dcpcni v Vica^ief., 



Kol idled his notice — i 
Though not his friends 
To leave Ihe city priv; 
Together— and tt^eth 
In the poor town whe 
And Slralenheim wa 






The verge— iian 

Or I have heard too n 

Oad. 
A mm above his stalii 
So high, as now I find 
Conceptions, 't was thi 
Men such as you appei 
In the most high of wc 
Poor, even to ^1 save t; 
My purse, though slen 
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You, count, have made yourself accuser — judge : 
Your hall *s my court, your heart is my tribunal. 
Be just, and /'ll be merciful ! 

Sieg, You merciful ? — 

You ! Base calumniator ! 

Gab. I. 'T will rest 

With me at last to be so. You conceal'd me — 
In secret passages known to yourself 
You said, and to none else. At dead of night, 
Weary with watching in the dark, and dubious 
Of tracing back my way, I saw a glimmer, 
Through distant crannies, of a twinkling light : 
I followed it, and rcach'd a door — a secret 
Portal — which open*d to the chamber, where, 
With cautious hand and slow, having first 

undone 
As much as made a crevice of the fastening, 
I looked through and beheld a purple bed, 
And on it Stralenheim ! — 

Sieg; Asleep ! And yet 

You slew him ! — Wretch ! 

Gab. He was already slain, 

And bleeding like a sacrifice. My own 
Blood became ice. 

Sieg. But he was all alone ! 

You saw none else ? You did not see the 

[He pauses from agitation. 

Gab. No, 

ffe^ whom you dare not name, nor even I 
Scarce dare to recollect, was not then in 
The chamber. 

Sieg. {to Ulric). Then, my boy ! thou art 
guiltless still — 
Thou Iw-d'st me say / was so once — Oh I rvo^ 
Do thou as much I 
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Which led : 






He besi knows— bu( 
The door of which w 
A msD who wash'd I 
With stetn and anxio 
The bleeding body— 
Si^. Oh 1 God of 
Co*. 
As I see yours — bul y 
Resembling them — 1 

Ulnc's I 

Distinct as I beheld Ih 

Is not now what it tb 

When I first charget 

so lately. 

Sic£. This is so — 

Gai. {Inttrrupling 
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I tmu'd and fled— i' ihe dark : chance rather 

than 
Skill made me gain ihe secret door of the hall. 
And thence Ihe chamber where ;ou slept : if I 
Had found you Toa/dng, Heaven alone can Cell 
What vengeance and suspicion might have 

But ne'er slept guilt as Werner slept that night. 

Siig, And yet 1 had horrid dreams ! and such 
brief sleep. 
The stars had not gone down when I awoke. 
Why didst thou spare me ? I dreamt of m; 

father— 
And now my dream is oat I 

Gai. T is not my feult. 

If 1 have read.— Well ! I fled and hid me— 
Chance led me here after so many moons — 
And show'd me Werner in Count Siegendorfl 
Werner, whom I had sought in huts in vain. 
Inhabited the palace of a sovereign ! 
You sought me and have found me — now you 

My secret, and may weigh its worth. 

Sifg. {aflir a pause). _ Indeed! 

Giih. Is it revenge or justice which inspires 
Vour meditation? 

Sifg. Neither — I was weighing 

The value of youi secret. 

Gab. You shall know ii 

At once : — When you were poor, and I, though 

poor, 
Rich enough to relieve such poverty 
As might have envied mine, I offer'd you 
My purse— you would not s\iaic ^i. ■-— V"& ''^ft 
/ranker 



1 woDld have aided you- 
Been somewhat damage- 
Voura and your son's. 1 

Sifg. Date you awai 
minutes 
Deliberation ? 

Gai. {cash his lya on 

amiml a fillar). 

Sieg. I pledge my life 

This towe?. 

Gab. {Atsitatingly). 1 

Vou have offer'd me. 
Sitg. _ An. 
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Sieg. {points to Ulric's sabre, still tipon the 
ground). Take also that — 

I saw you eye it eagerly, and him 
Distrustfully. 

Gab, {takes up the sabre), I will; and so 
provide 
To sell my life — not cheaply. 

[Gabor goes into the turret^ which 

SlEGENDORF closeS, 

Sieg, {advances to Ulric). Now, Count 
Ulric I 
For son I dare not call thee — What say'st thou? 

Ulr„ His tale is true. 

Sieg, True, monster ! 

Ulr, Most true, father \ 

And you did well to listen to it : what 
We know, we can provide against. He must 
Be silenced. 

Sieg, Ay, with half of my domains ; 
And with the other half, could he and thou 
Unsay this villany. 

Ulr, It is no time 

For trifling or dissembling. I have said 
His story % true ; and he too must be silenced. 

Sieg, How so ? 

Ulr, AsStralenheimis. Are you so dull 

As never to have hit on this before ? 
When we met in the garden, what except 
Discovery in the act could make me know 
His death ? Or had the prince's household been 
Then summon'd, would the cry for the police 
Been left to such a stranger ? Or should I 
Have loiter*d on the way ? Or couldyou, Werner ^ 
The object of the baron* s hale and. Icaxs^ 
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Sieg, 
Than common stabber ! 
Or thought of mine, coulc 
For your accomplice ? 

U/r. Fa 

The devil you cannot lay 
Is time for union and for 
For family disputes. Wl 
Could / be calm ? Thinlt 
This'fellow's tale without 
Have taught me feeling f 
For whom or what else d 

Su^, Oh! my dead fat 
ing now. 

U/r. Let it work on ! 1 
down! 
Ashes are feeble foes : it 
To baffle such, than coun 
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All power to vindicate myself and race 
In open day ? By his disgrace which stamp'd 
(It might be) bastardy on me, and on 
Himself — 2^ felon' 5 brand ! The man who is 
At once both warm and weak invites to deeds 
He longs to do, but dare not. Is it strange 
That I should act what you could think ? We 

have done 
"With right and wrong ; andnowmust onlyponder 
Upon effects, not causes. Stralenheim, 
Whose life I saved from impulse, as unknown^ 
I would have saved a peasant's or a dog's, I slew 
JCnaum as our foe — but not from vengeance. H e 
Was a rock in our way which I cut through, 
As doth the bolt, because it stood between us 
And our true destination — but not idly. 
As stranger I preserved him, and he owrd me 
His life : when due, 1 but resumed the debt. 
He, you, and I stood o'er a gulf wherein 
I have plunged our enemy. Vou kindled first 
The torch— :y^tt show'd the path ; now trace 

me that 
Of safety — or let me I 

Sie^, I have done with life ! 

Ulr, Let us have done with that which 

cankers life — 
Familiar feuds and vain recriminations 
Of things which cannot be undone. We have 
No more to learn or hide : I know no fear. 
And have within these very walls men who 
(Although you know them not) dare venture 

all things. 
You stand high with the state ; what passes here 
Will not excite her too grea\. c\xt\QSvV^ \ 
Keep your own secret, keep «t sveaA'^ «^^% 



< 



have ever 
Abhorr'd both mystery an* 
Am plunged into the deep 
I must be speedy, or more 
The Hungarian's !— Uhric 
It seems: 1 might have gues 
Wolves prowl in company 
(As I too) of the opposite 
Into the turret. Now the 
To be the father of fresh c 
Than of the criminal ! H- 

[Exit into the tur 
after him. 

Scene \l,—The Interi 
Gabor and SiE< 
Gab, Who calls? 
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Must thus redeem it. Fly ! I am not master, 
It seems, of my own castle — of my own 
Retainers — nay, even of these very wails, 
Or I would bid them fall and crush me ! Fly ! 
Or you will be slain by 

Gab, Is it even so ? 

Farewell, then ! Recollect, however, Count, 
You sought this fatal interview 1 

Sieg, I did : 

Let it not be more fatal still ! — Begone ! 

Gab, By the same path I enter'd ? 

Sug. Yes ; that's safe still ; 

But loiter not in Prague ; — you do not know 
With whom you have to deal. 

Gab, I know too well — 

And knew it ere yourself, unhappy sire ! 
Farewell ! \^Exit Gabor. 

Sieg, {solus and listening). He hath cleared 
the staircase. Ah 1 I hear 
The door sound loud behind him ! He is safe ! 

Safe ! — Oh, my father's spirit ! — I am faint 

\He leans down upon a stone seat, near 
the wall of the taiver, in a drooping 
posture. 

Enter Ulric, with others, armed, and tvith 
weapons drawn, 

Ulr, Despatch I — ^he's there I 

Lud, The count, my Lord I 

Ulr, {recognising Siegendorf). You here 

sir ! 
Sieg, Yes : if you want another victim, strike 1 
Ulr, {seeing him stript of his jewels). Where 

is the ruffian who haO^ i^\\>Xi,^«t?^^<3<^"^ 
VsLSsals, despatch in seaxcYv ol\aTa.\ Xavx^ftfc 
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Where is the villain ? 

Sur^, There 

Are you in quest of? 

(//r. Let u] 

Of this: he must be found. '\ 
Escape? 

Sug. He's gone. 

C/ir. With yoi 

SUg. 
My fullest, freest aid. 

Ulr. Thenfj 

SUg, Stop I I command- 
Oh, Ulric I 
Will you then leave me ? 

Ulr. W 

Denounced — dragg'd, it m 
and all 

Rv VOnr inVipr«»rif wrtt^L" ««»«.«. 
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Of your domains ; a thousand, ay, ten thousand 
Swords, hearts, and hands are mine. 

Sieg, The foresters ! 

With whom the Hungarian found you first at 

Frankfort ! 
UrL Yes — men — ^who are worthy of the 

name I Go tell 
Your senators that they look well to Prague ; 
Their feast of peace was early for the times ; 
There are more spirits abroad than have been laid 
With Wallenstem ! 

Enter Josephine and Ida. 

Jos, What is *t we hear ? My Si^endorf ! 
Thank Heav'n, I see you safe I 
Sieg, Safe I 

Ida. Yes, dear father ! 

Sieg. No, no ; I have no children: never more 
Call me by that worst name of parent. 

Jos, What 

Means my good lord ! 

Sieg, That you have given birth 

To a demon I 
Ida, {taking Ulric*s hand). Who shall 

dare say this of Ulric ? 
Sieg, Ida beware I there's blood upon that 

hand. 
Ida, (stooping to kiss it), I'd kiss it off, 

though it were mine. 
Si^g, It is so I 

Ulr, Away ! it is your father's ! 

[Exit Ulric. 
Ida, Oh, great God I 

And I have loved this maiv \ 

[Ida Jails senseUss-^Yysxx^scc^^ %\.oxs.'X% 

speechless with horror,. 
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3- 

["Your printer has made an odd mistake — 'poor as a 

vtouse" instead of 'poor as a miser' The expression 

may seem strange, but it is only a translation of 

* semper a varus eget I ' " — Lord Byron to Mr Murray^ 

4* 
[The following is the original passage in the novel: — 

** * Stralenheim, said Conrad * does not appear to be 
altogether the man you take him for : but were it even 
otherwise, he owes me gratitude not only for the past, 
but for what he supposes to be my present employment. 
I saved his life, and he therefore places confidence in 
me. He hath been robbed last night — is sick— a 
stranger — and in no condition to discover the villain 
who has plundered him ; and the business on which I 
sought the intendant was cluefly that,'" &c. — Miss 
Lbb] 

5. 
[" ' And who,' said he, * has entitled you to brand 
thus with ignominious epithets a being you do not 
know? Who has taught you that it would be even safe 
for my son to insult me ?' — * It is not necessary to know 
the person of a ruffian," replied Conrad indignantly, ' to 
p^ive him the appellation he merits : — and what is there 
in common between my father and such a character?' 
— 'Everything,' said Siegendorf, bitterly, — 'for that 
ruffian was your father 1 ' " — Ibid.\ 

6. 
["'Conrad, before you thus presume to chastise me 
with ^our eye learn to understand my actions.^ Young, 
and inexperienced in the world — reposing hitherto in 
the bosom of indulgence and luxury, is it for you to 
judge of the force of the passions, or the temptations of 
misery? Wait till, like me, you have blignted your 
fairest hopes — have endured humiliation and sorrow- 
poverty and famine — before you pretend to judge of 
their effects on you 1 Should that miserable day ever 
arrive — should you see the bein^ at your mercy who 
stands between you and everything that is dear or 
noble in life ! who is ready to tear from you your name 
—your inheritance-yyour very life itself— congratulate 
your own heart, if, like me, you are cotvv^xvx. N^^^^R. '^'^s:^ 
plunder, and are not tempted to extetrocvtvaxe. ^^^ ^^cv^^'^* 
who now lives f perhaps, to stm^ us a\\?" — lMd?i 
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